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Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added. Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 

For particulars apply to the Heap Mastsr, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, London, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liti1an Taxrsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board of Musicians. Healthy situation, 
Hockey, Oricket, and Swimming. Special 
terms for daughters of Unitarian ministers.— 

Apply to the Heap Mistress. 


LANDUDNO.—TAN-Y-BRYN. 
Preparatory School for Boys, established 
1893 ; on hillside overlooking centre of the 
Bay. Sound education under best conditions 
of health. Inspection cordially invited. 


L. H. Epmrnson, M.A, (Oxon). 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


URICH IV.— Madam ANRIG and 
her daughters receive a few young ladies. 
French, German, Music, etc. Special care of 
delicate girls, Highest references from parents 
of past pupils. Home life. Beautiful situation. 
Winter sports, electric light, central heating.— 
Apply. Madam Anric, 41, Hadlaub Strasse, 
Rigi-Viertil, Zurich; or to the Rev. J. 
SPINNER, Zurich LY. 


} oes LADY (French Swiss) seeka 
an engagement with English family as 
GOVERNESS. Diploma for French, German, 
Italian and English. Music (Zurich Conser- 
vatoire)—Apply, Mlle. ANnric, 41, Hadlaub 


Strasse, Rigi-Viertil, Zurich. 

A LADY experienced in the care of 
children wishes to take one or two 

children over seven years old to board. Ex- 

cellent schools near; or she could board a 


Jady.—F or terms and references apply to Mrs. 
CrosskEy, 54, Portland-road, Edgbaston. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for Boys and Gris. 

Messrs. J. and J. Paton, having an intimate 
knowledge of the best Schools and Tutors in 
this country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) he ectuses and full 

iculars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing, please state 
the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
ive some idea of the fees to be paid.—J. and 

. Patron, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 

Street, London, E.C. Telephone, 5053 Central. 


NEW R.P.A. BOOKS. 


Mark Twain's ‘‘Secret’’ Work. 


WHAT Is MAN ? 165 pp. 2/6 net, by post, 2s. 10a 


This work, to which frequent reference has been 
made in the Press since the death of the great 
humourist, expresses his serious outlook on life. It 
appears for the first time since a strictly limited 
edition was circulated privately in America in 1906. 
Mark Twain claims, in his Preface, that the views 
which be sets forth are held by the vast majority of 
educated people. They will, however, be found to 
controvert many received opinions in a startling way, 


THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. Oomplete, 2 vols. in one, 
xvi.-148 and ix.-L57pp., with Portraitas Frontispiece 
and full Index. Cloth, 1/6 net; Paper cover, 1/- 
(postage 4d. in each case). 


THE HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOCY. 


By Professor A. C. HADDON, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
oe 168 pp. With Dlustrations. 1/- net, by post 
1s. 3d. 


THE HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 


By F.C. CONYBEARE, M.A. Cloth, 156 pp. With 
Illustrations. 1/- net, by post 1s. 3d. 


THE CONFESSION OF FAITH OF A MAN 
OF SCIENCE. 


By Professor ERNST HAECKEL.  viii.-l17 pp. 
SL. 1/- net ; Paper cover, 6d. (postage 2d. in each 
case). 


For full particulars of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, Limited, and its publications, with Specimen Copy 
of Literary Guide, apply to the Agents— 

Messrs. WATTS & CO., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
SPECIAL EXPERT TUITION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 


(First Class, Camb., Educational Silver Medallist at Four 
International ag tags fk ; sory of ** Modern Education,” 
sc.) and a 


Large Staff of Experienced Tutors. 


CORRESPONDENCE, CLASS AND PRIVATE TUITION. 


Resident Pupils received at Upper Norwood, and 
27, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
dia Civil Service. — August, 1908: E. C. Snow 
a (First Trial). August, 1910: C. E. L. Fletcher, 
India Police.—June, 1910: FIVE passed. including 
THIRD and SIXTH. From 1906-1910 TWENTY- 
FOUR have succeeded, all but four at FIRST 


1909: E, Hamblock, 

; G. A. Fisher, SECOND; G. D. Maclean, 
THIRD. July. 1910: FIRST, SECOND (.r., TWO of 
the THREE posts), and EIGHTin lst TWELVE on 
the list ; i.c., THREE of the FOUR Posts awarded. 

Student Interpreterships (China, Japan, and 
Siam)—September, 1907: FIVE of the SEVHN 
Posts taken, including the FIRST THRER, all but 
one at First Trial; July, 1909: J. W. Davidson, 
SECOND and A. R. Ovens, FOURTH (i.c., TWO 
of the FIVE Posts given), both at FIRST TRIAL; 
and March, 1908 (Levant): L. H. Hurst, FIRST 
(FIRST Trial) ; C. de B. Maclaren, FOURTH (FIRST 
Trial). August, 1910: H.D. Keown (China), THIRD. 

Intermedia‘e C.S. Examinations.—FOURTEEN 
Recent Successes, including the FIRST. Nearly all 
at FIRST Trial. 

N.B.—SIX times running in 1907-10, the FIRST Place 
has been taken in the CONSULAR SERVICES, 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 24, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


27, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, W. (West 
End Branch), and 14-22, Victoria Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. (Resident Branch). 


TRIAL. 
Consular Service.—July, 
FIRST ; 


NOW READY. 
THE 


International Congress of 
Free Christianity in Berlin, 


i910. 


Reprinted from “The Inquirer” and 


“The Manchester Guardian.” 
With a Preface by 


Principal J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
D.D. 


Price 2d. 6 Copies Post Free, Is. 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 


or from 


THE INQUIRER PUBLISHING CO., L™- 
3, Essex Street, Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Cr. 8vo, 112 pp., ls. 6d. net ; by post, 1s. 9d. 
LECTURES ON THE COM- 
POSITION AND DELIVERY 

OF SERMONS. 


By Dr. JAMES DRUMMOND. 


Feap. 8vo, 104 pp., ls. net ; by post, Is. 2d. 
THE STORY AND SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF THE UNITARIAN 

_ MOVEMENT. 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 


Feap. 8vo, 280 pp., 2s. net ; by post, 2s, 3d. 
THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


Essays by Dr. ESTLIN CARPENTER, Dr. JAMES 
MARTINEAD, Rev. J, PAGE HOPPS and others. 


BooK ROoM, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Postage saved by ordering through Bookseller. 


se HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY,’”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Ep1Tor, “ Dove- 
stone,’ Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


el 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Chapel 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


a ny 


SUNDAY, November 6. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Hotpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. A. ALLEN. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupe. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. FrEeston; 7, Rev. R. K. 
Davis, B.A. 

Finchley (Church End), Fern Bank Hall, Gravel 
Hill, 6.80, Rev. Gro. CriroHuey, B.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Rev. J. A. Pzarson; 6.30, Rev. JoHN 
ELLs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. E. Gores, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Mr. R. W. PerrincEr; 
7, Rev. J. F. ParmitER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
F. HanxkINson; 7, Rev. W. H. Rosn. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roprr. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 
Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 

0 


6.30. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green; 7, Rev. GorDoN COOPER. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Law- 
RENCE CLARE. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond - road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt, M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LioNEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. Joun ELxIs ; 
6.30, Mr. A. StrpHen Noet. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. J. Paar Horps, 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 
7, Mr. J. W. Gate. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. JosrPH 
Wuson; 7, Prof. T, L. Vaswant, M.A. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea.road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
R. H. U. Buoor, B.As 

Brxrast, All Souls’ Church, Elmwood Avenue, 
11.30 and 7, Rev. Exzison A, Voysry, M.A. 

Bremincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosrpH Woop. 

Brruineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Bracksurn, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Bracxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. J. Horaon SHorv. 

BracKPoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bourton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Istan 

. Jones, M.A. 

Bovgnemovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
1l and 6.30, Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BraprorpD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. H, McLacunan, M.A., B.D. 


Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRigstLEyY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEoRGE STREET. 

Campriper, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lunas, M.A. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Wuire- 
MAN. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. JoHN CARROLL. 

CuerstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 1) and 6.30, Rev. 
E. 8S. Lana Buckianp. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. C. A. Grnever, B.A. 

Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
Savetyt Hicks, M.A. 

EvzsHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WittraMs, B.A. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Witson., 

GeE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Pickrerta. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30. 

GuiLprorD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11, Mr. Groran Warp; 3.15, Social Question 
Conference, “The Decay of the Churches ”’; 
and 6.30, «*Chambers of Imagery,” Rev. 
Miss Hatty BaKEr. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6,30, Rev. MaTTHEW 
R. Scort. 

LricEstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. H. VauaHan, B.A. ~ 

LzIcEsTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epaar lI, Freier, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Cuas. CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
E. S. Russerz; 6.30, Rev. J.C. OpaErs, B.A. 

Marpstonet, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER. 

New BricutTon and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RUDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

Portsmovuts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMpsoN. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Pruston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. W. G. Toppina. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

SuHeErrienp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C.J. 
Street, M.A,, LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wint1am Aaar. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Dovanas WALMSLEY, B.A. 

SourHampTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road. Service 11 and 6.30. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunBRipagE Weis, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service, 11; Evening Ser- 


vice and Lecture, 6.30, Rev. GzorcE 
STALWORTHY. 
Wareuam, South Street, 6.30, Mr. Frank 


CoLEMAN. 
West Krirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAwKEs. 
HAMBURG. 


The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNEB PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, Govern- 
she a 7.30, Rev. H. G. KELLINeTon, 


DEATH. 

HOLLAND.—On October 31, at 9, Church-street, 
Padiham, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Holland, aged 87. 

IN MEMORIAM, 

SMALLFIBLD.—In ever affectionate remem- 


brance of Sarah Smallfield, who passed away 
November 4, 1909. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—-—_»>— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Keyan 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


RGANIST. — Position wanted by 


Minister’s Daughter, in or near London. 
Long experience.—Address, ORGANIST, No. 26 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


Pesce s Ene required by useful, 
refined person, as Housekeeper, Com- 
anion- Help. Light duties; can travel. 
ighest references.—Address, HK. H., 3, Hssex- 

street, Strand, London. 


IDOW LADY desires a home with 


small family as Companion-Help or 


Housekeeper. Would, on certain conditions, 


contribute a little towards maintenance.— ~ 


Apply, No. 25, INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Vented; superior person as Cook- 

General, age not under 25. No other 
servant kept, but very good outside help given. 
Wages £22-£25. Threein family ; no children. 
Can any lady kindly recommend? Apply by 
letter first.—Miss M.,3, Wexford-road, Wands- 
worth Common. 


R. BERTRAM TALBOT’S engage- 


ment with the Van Mission having ex- 
pired, he would be glad to hear of an opening 
for his services —Address, 29, Milton-road, 
Highgate, London, N. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— Bd. 
PER QUARTER wae aoe ony FocLouees 
Per Hatr-Y@bAR ,., Fic ive ao aes 


Prar YEAR ... 3 Sen SOG 
One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 
Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, dc., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 


to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed — 
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Charitable Appeals, id. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
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Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. — 6 

Births, Marriages, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., — + 
Each additional 6 words or 
Second and following 


20 words, 1s. 
part of 6 words, 3d. 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- ’ 
spect of Advertisements should be made to © 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ot 


' ue landing of the Duke of Connaught 
at Capetown on Monday, and the opening 
of the Union Parliament on Friday, are 
the ceremonial completion of one of the 
greatest acts of statesmanship of modern 
times. The phrase,‘‘ the new nation,’’ 
is becoming already current coin, and 
corresponds to the growing feeling of 
national unity in South Africa, based upon 
generous trust and the subordination of 

- sectional interests and ambitions to the 
common good. In the speech which the 
Duke of Connaught made at Capetown on 
Monday, he referred to the great sacrifices 

_ which have been freely made for the sake 
of the Union. ‘‘ There is no truer indica- 
¥ a tion,”’ he said, ‘‘ of the soundness of the 

_ people’s heart, and even of their fitness and 

ee ability to take and maintain their place 
among the nations, than the willingness 
: of sections of the community to sacrifice 
their own material interests to the common 
2 ; ‘ideal. ie 
~ ee Se.* * ; 
g Tux one dark spot in the South African 
situation is the existence of the colour 
problem, _ with the constant danger of 
p> legiclation to preserve the white man’s 
privilege inspired by prejudice or panic. 
3 It is s gnificant that among the addresses 
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Monday was one on behalf of the coloured 
peoples of South Africa, expressing the hope 
that their aspirations will receive hearty 
sympathy and support, and another from 
the South African Indian Association, 
praying that under the Union all British 
Indians in South Africa may obtain and 
enjoy the liberties and rights valued by 
loyal subjects. 
ae Atel 3 


A pieNiFIED letter of remonstrance has 
been sent to the English press this week 
on behalf of the Negro race in America. 
It is signed by a large number of Negro- 
Americans, many of them men of wide 
education and proved ability in public 
affairs. After pointing out various ways 
in which they are excluded from the 
privileges of a civilised state, and the 
discrimination which is made in every 
walk of life based solely on race and colour, 
the letter concludes as follows :— 


“* Everywhere in the United States the 
old democratic doctrine of. recognising 
fitness wherever it occurs is losing ground 
before a reactionary policy of denying 
preferment in political or industrial life 
to competent men if they have a trace of 
negro blood, and of using the weapons of 


public insult and humiliation to keep such 


men down. It is to-day a universal 
demand in the South that on all occasions 
social courtesies shall be denied any person 
of known negro descent, even to the extent 
of refusing to apply the titles of ‘ Mr.,’ 
‘Mrs.,” and ‘Miss.’ Against this 
dominant tendency strong and _ brave 
Americans, white and black, are fighting, 
but they need, and need sadly, the moral 


crusade for the recognition of manhood, 
despite adventitious differences of race.’’ 
% * S 

On Monday the Lord Chancellor made 
an important speech on the ‘‘ Drink 
Traffic and Social Reform ’’ at a meeting 
organised by the United Kingdom Alliance, 
At the outset he pointed out that it was 
not usual for one holding his office to 
appear on a public platform, but that 
in coming forward to speak on this theme 
he was not breaking any tradition which 
was worth preserving. Everyone recog- 
nised, he said, the necessity of a 
manly, properly fed, properly housed, 
properly educated and trained popula- 
tion. They would not get any of these 
things unless they also got a sober popula- 
tion. Each of them had his own pet idea, 
his own project of reform, in order to in- 
crease the sum of human happiness. If 
they had every single one of the numerous 
social reforms—that every Englishman 
should have a decent home, occupation, 
insurance against illness and accident—it 
would do an immense deal of good, and 
that is the direction in which they were 
going. But what percentage of that good 
would be effaced unless at the same time 
they did something to amend the system 
of licensing that prevails in England ? © 


* * 


Continuine, Lord Loreburn expressed 
his firm conviction that the people must 
have a free hand in their own locality to 
say how few or how many public-houses 
they will have, or whether they will have 
any at all. He was also in favour of 
giving freedom to the justices to reduce 


presented bs the Duke of Connaught on| support of England and of Europe in this | the number of houses, to impose con- 
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ditions for their proper management, and 
to try experiments in reform, especially 
in the direction of the elimination of 
private profit. It was desirable to make it 
no one’s interest to push the sale of drink ; 
but, on the other hand, he believed that it 
would be fatal and erroneous to allow 
localities to have any interest whatever in 
the profits, 


* * * 


INCIDENTALLY, Lord Loreburn made an 
interesting apology for the value of Royal 
Commissions. He did not agree with the 
people who were in the habit of saying that 
they were all intended to fob off dis- 
agreeable and inconvenient questions. 
These inquiries roused people to a real 
sense of the serious condition of things 
which prevailed in some parts of the popu- 
lation. The result was that many subjects 
had been removed from the arena of poli- 
tical controversy, and at no period had 
there been more legislation by consent. 
There was consent in regard to work- 
men’s compensation and old age pensions, 
in the objects, if not the methods, of Poor 
Law reform, in limitation of shop hours, 
in insurance against unemployment and 
invalidity, in the necessity of taking 
strong measures to improve the housing 
of the working classes. These things were 
not the subjects of political controversy. 
They were agreed to by all, and if there 
were differences as to methods, these differ- 
ences were honest and would be treated 
without acrimony or bitterness. 


* * * 


We welcome this testimony as to the 
decay of partizanship in face of the hard 
realities of life and the claims of social] 
justice. It might, we think, be extended 
to cover many of the facts of religion as 
well. In spite of official denials, religious 
differences are not so acute as they used 
to be. There is a larger measure of 
consent in regard to essentials, and a 
growing desire to find links of sympathy 
and points of agreement. And this result 
has been brought about by similar means. 
There has been a remarkable growth in our 
time of patient investigation and quiet 
reflection upon the facts of religious ex- 
perience. The controversial warrior, who 
claims all the truth for his own side, is a 
discredited figure among men, who are too 
conscious of the deeper agreements to 
discuss their differences with acrimony or 


bitterness. 
* * * 


Proressor Upton contributed to the 
Christian World last week a striking com- 
ment, which we print elsewhere, on Mr. 
Campbell’s statement that ‘‘ When Athan- 
asius fought his famous fight he was more 
nearly right than Arius.’’ He points out 
that this corresponds with Dr. Martineau’s 
profound conviction. ‘‘ My impression 
is,’? Mr. Upton adds, ‘‘ that the great 
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majority of the more thoughtful Unitarians 
on both sides of the Atlantic are sub- 
stantially at one with Martineau on this 
basal question.’’ The popular miscon- 
ception that Unitarians as they exist to- 
day are in some sense Arians or Socinians 
is responsible for a great deal of misunder- 
standing, and especially for the idea that 
they recognise a ‘‘ gulf’’ between God 
and man. Itisacase in which antiquated 
names and the inherited prejudices of 
thought should be dropped, in order that 
the realities of the situation may be faced 
and understood. 
oP aaa x 


Tue statue of St. Paul, which was un- 
veiled by the Bishop of London on Monday 
near the site of the ancient ‘‘ Paul’s 
Cross,’’ is not likely to become the centre 
of popular religious life like the ‘‘ vener- 
able and truly precious rood’’ which it 
commemorates, but it adds to the number 
of our pleasant and stately national 
memorials. Fortunately, it recalls scenes 
and episodes in which every section of the 
population can share, without raking over 
the ashes of controversy. Even the proud 
memory of Latimer’s sermons has ceased 
to be a merely Protestant possession. It 
was not, however, at the “Cross”? but in 
the place called ‘‘ the Shrouds ’’ outside 
the Cathedral that he preached his famous 
sermon ‘‘ of the Plough ”’ in 1548. 


* * * 


THE experiment in the co-ordination of 
charitable effort which is being attempted 
on a large scale by the Social Welfare 
Association for London is being watched 
with keen interest in many parts of the 
country, for London presents more formid- 
able difficulties in the way of success than 
any of the smaller and more unified centres 
of population. A memorandum has just 
been issued by the executive committee 
in order to indicate the lines on which 
Local Councils of Social Welfare have been 
established in certain borough areas, and 
the general principles which the Associa- 
tion suggests should be followed in estab- 
lishing new Social Welfare Councils. It 
appears that Councils have been started in 
only seven out of twenty-eight metro- 
politan borough areas, to say nothing of 
the populous districts of outer London. 
Among the recommendations ave the fol- 
lowing, that every Council shou'd be fully 
representative of all the charitable agencies 
inits area ; that it should be non-political ; 
and that it should not undertake any 
form of almsgiving either as a body or 
through its committees. Special atten- 
tion is called to the need of registration in 
order to secure aS complete a record as. 
possible of applications for help and 
methods of assistance. Full information 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. A. 


H. Paterson, 845-850, Salisbury House, | quering personal: ty and the 
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DYNAMIC CHRISTIANITY. 


Last week we ventured to make some 
remarks upon the cry that Liberal Chris- 
tianity has failed, a cry echoed in many 
quarters where the wish is father to the 
thought. It is one of the rash conclusions 
to which we are liable at a time when 
religious thinking is in an essentially fluid 
condition. Change is regarded as synony- 
mous with failure, and the garnered 
wealth of the past is forgotten in the 
intoxication of new interests. The streets 
of the city are full of men crying the news, 
some that the citadel of Christianity has 
fallen, others that all the old orthodoxies 
have proved their truth at the bar of 
history. and science. In this babel of 
voices, which can hardly be called either 
sweet or reasonable, it is worth while to 
try to secure a quiet corner in which to 
ask ourselves, What is it that has really 
happened ? What changes have taken 
place to account for this announcement of 
failure, and to make it sound even plausible: 
to unprejudiced ears ? ‘ 

** Liberal Christianity,” we wrote, 

‘“ has not failed; it is simply i in process of 
change like erect else in a moving 
world. It has discovered that someof the 
problems of the Gospel history have their 
roots in spiritual mysteries, which still 
elude our analysis. It finds less satisfac- 
tion than men once did in gazing at a 
perfect example of goodness, a vision of 
static perfection in the past. It recog-— 
nises that the cry of the human soul is 
for a dynamic religion.’’ We recall these — 
words because they emphasise the par- | 
ticular direction in which change is taking _ 
place at the bidding of criticism and 
religious need. The pre-occupation of a 
past generation was with the historical 
Jesus, and the desire to find in the Gospels 
the record of a real human life, similar 
except in its spiritual stature to our own. 
And combined with this there was the 
demand of faith that the Jmsus, which — 
historical criticism restored to our under-— 
standing, should be the fulfilment of our 
own ideal of moral perfection. These a 
two motives were often subtly blended in — 
the same mind, and they determined the — 
lights and shadows of the resultant picture. x 
The features in the Gospel portrait which — ng 
would not merge themselves in the a 


this way in the religious in 
was often endowed with ‘more me 
than strength. It had graciousness 
sympathy without the force of — 
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been preached upon this theme. Much 
of the finest teaching and influence of the 
Broad Church school emanated from it. 
It contains elements of permanent truth 
which it has restored to the common 
heritage of Christian thought and devotion. 
But slowly the conviction has been gain- 
ing ground that, in our desire to make 
Jesus easily intelligible to our own time, 
we have not done full justice to the records 
or to the mysterious depth and intensity 
of the spiritual facts, the personal dynamic, 
which created Christian experience in the 
individual soul and the Christian society 
as the collective organ of CuRIst’s spirit. 

Thus the change to which we refer has 
been brought about by a twofold demand 
of history and experience. We are fully 
aware of the exaggerations of what is 
known as the Apocalyptic Schoo! of 
criticism. They are incidental to most 
earnest attempts to hammer unfamiliar 
truth into minds largely pre-occupied with 
other ways of thinking. But the gain is 
great, from the religious point of view, in 
the enrichment of our idea of Jesus, of 
what he was and what he meant, by th’s 
sharp reminder of the unplumbed depths 
of personality, of a religious consciousness 
to which no easy formula can ever supply 
the key, of a sense of divine mission and 
providential destiny, without which the 
Christian Church could never have come 
nto existence. 

But here we come upon the demand of 
religious experience. It is the demand for 
a conception of Jesus which shall be 
really adequate to the impact which he 
has made upon the life of the world. 
Placing his claims at the lowest, he is the 
most creative influence in human history. 
As we look back down the long vista of 
the centuries in our search for this supreme 
centre and soul of the religious movement, 
which still guides our affections and shapes 
our hopes, the beneyolent human figure 
preaching mild philanthropic virtues, fails 


to arrest our attention, or to satisfy our 


need, or to account for the facts. It is 
not simply religious sentiment, but the 
spirit of reasonableness, which requires 
that we shall find there, however veiled in 
mystery, one who forces the confession 
from our lips, ‘‘ Strong Son of Gop, 


- Immortal Love.’’ 


There is in one of the windows in the 
Chapel of Manchester College, Oxford, a 


- figure of the Good Shepherd with the lost 


_ genius or strength of character. 


sheep on his shoulders. It is curiously 
lacking in any suggestion of spiritual 
There is 
no trace of the agony of love or the con- 
quering might of the deliverer. It is 
simply the ancient impersonal symbol, 
fetched from the Catacombs, and as such 
it may be justified. But underneath the 


_ words ‘‘ Jesus Curist’’ are written, and 


grouped around are the strong, ardent 


_ figures of apostles and evangelists; and 
at once the mind rises in rebellion against 


» 
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the idea that these men can be he!d in 
joyful submission and obedience, as mes- 
sengers and servants of his living word, by 
one who is portrayed as weakest of them 
all. It is a similar feeling which inspires 
the sense of the failure of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in many minds. They require 
something stronger in its spiritual authority 
and power, more searching in its appeal to 
their affections, more satisfying to the 
mystical instincts of religion, than the 
lives of Jesus, based upon a rationalistic 
criticism, have given them hitherto. And 
they imagine that this is a question upon 
which Liberal Christianity has committed 
itself too deeply to be able to move. It 
will be well for it, if this premature cry of 
failure rouses it to fresh energy and hope- 
fulness for the tasks of the new time. It 
can only fail, if it is content to sink into 
spiritual immobility, and breaks itself 
against the facts. 


——_—_— 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


(From ouUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE railway strike was the great event 

of last month. Its political effects have 
been momentous. The Radical party, 
which has long been anything but homo- 
geneous, is cut in two, and a nominally 
Radical Government depends on the votes 
of the Centre and the Right. Itis probable 
that the two fragments of the Radical party 
will form separate organisations; from 
any point of view this is to be desired, 
for the existing incoherence and ambiguity 
are fatal to healthy political life. 
_ Lattended, on October 23, an interesting 
private conference on the strike, organised 
by the Union pour la Vérité, in which per- 
sons of every variety of opinion took part. 
There were eminent jurists and accredited 
representatives of the railway workers’ 
unions among them. The discussion on 
the legal points raised by the action of 
the Government was especially interesting. 
The jurists were unanimous in the opinion 
that railway workers have as much right 
as any others to strike, under the existing 
law, and they also held unanimously that 
M. Briand’s distinction between a strike 
with professional and a strike with revo- 
lutionary aims was meaningless from the 
legal point of view. Violence, they said, 
is illegal, whether the aims of a strike are 
purely professional or not, but a strike 
with revolutionary or political aims is in 
itself as legal as any other. 

Two other important legal points were 
discussed, namely the legality or other- 
wise of the mobilisation order and of the 
arrests of certain strike leaders under the 
law of July 1, 1845, for the offence of 
inciting to strike. On these one eminent 
jurist differed from the rest of his colleagues 
present. He held that both mobilisation 
and arrests were legal; they held the 
opposite view. By the law relating to the 
army, railway workers, though they have 
to serve fortwo years like allother citizens, 
are exempt from military service in the 
reserve, but can be called out in the event 
of ‘* war or mobilisation,’’? in which case 
they remain at their posts on the railway, ! 


The"question is whether the law refers to a 
general mobilisation, or whether it permits 
a mobilisation of the railway men alone, 
as in the case of the recent strike. The 
general opinion of the laymen present 
was that, in any case, a partial mobilisation 
was contrary to the spirit of the law ; as to 
the letter, we could not decide when jurists 
disagreed. But it is obvious that, if the 
mobilisation was legal, it annuls the right to 
strike given by another law. 

As regards the measures to be adopted, 
there was great difference of opinion. 
The eminent jurist already mentioned 
held that employees of the Government 
and of public services should be denied 
even the right of association. But the 
great majority of those present held, either 
that such employees should be in the 
position of other workers, or that they 
should be allowed to form unions, but for= 
bidden to strike, differences to be settled 
by compulsory arbitration. 

The Union pour la Vérité will hold the 
first of its ordinary discussions on Sunday, 
November 13. The subject of these 
‘* libres entretiens ’’ this year is the popu- 
lation question, and the first discussion will 
be devoted to the causes of the stationary 
condition of the population in France. 
The points to be discussed at subsequent 
meet ngs (on the second Sunday of every 
month until April, inclusive) are the 
motives of voluntary restriction; the 
consequences from the economic and 
political point of view ; the consequences 
as regards the family and education ; 
possible economic remedies; and the 
morals of the question. M. Charles Gide 
will conduct the conversations. 

The forthcoming publication of a new 
weekly paper, Les Droits de ’ Homme, has 
already been announced in THe INQUIRER. 
The title is a revival, it has already done 
service twice, and the spirit of the third 
holder of the name will resemble that of 
its predecessors. The editor, M. Paul 
Hyacinthe-Loyson, is the only son of 
‘** Pere Hyacinthe,’’? who, in spite of his 
great age, was able to give a vigorous 
address at the congress recently held at 
Berlin. M. Paul Loyson’s religious posi- 
tion is not precisely that of his father ; 
he might be called a religious freethinker, 
taking that term in the sense of ‘‘ penseur 
libre,’ rather than ‘‘ libre penseur.’’ 
He describes his paper as the organ of 
*“ penseurs libres’ and ‘‘ libres croyants,”’’ 
and it is a symptom of the revival in 
France of ‘* spiritualism,’’ in the French 
sense, as opposed to materialism. The 
preliminary manifesto of the Droits de 
Homme insists on the necessity of an 
ideal, and the importance of the~ Idea. 
Its aim is to revive and make permanent 
the great moral conviction which swept 
over France and brought about the re- 
vision of the Dreyfus case. The ‘‘ affaire 
Dreyfus’? was but an example of the 
eternal ‘‘ affaire,’? the conflict between 
justice and injustice, between an un- 
flinching adherence to moral principles 
and a base and calculating opportunism. 
‘* La révolution de justice légale,’’ says 
the manifesto, ‘‘doit se prolonger en 
révolution de justice sociale.’’ The 
Droits de VHomme will work with all who 
are striving to improve the material 
well-being of the people, but will insist on 
the importance of moral and religious 
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reform. It will insist also on the duties 
which are the correlatives of rights; its 
motto is: ‘‘ Tous les droits pour tous les 
devoirs.”’ 

The Pope is still actively engaged in 
repressing ‘‘ Modernism,’’ an occupation 
which closely resembles that of beating a 
dead horse. The Motu Proprio Sacrorum 
Anstitum, which devises new methods for 
dealing with that ‘‘ most pernicious race of 
men, the Modernists,’’ is two months old, 
but its effects are only now beginning to 
be felt. For the clergy are being called 
upon to take the oath prescribed in the 
papal document. It is an oath of immense 
length, rather in the style of a leading 
article, with quotations and _ references. 
One need not be a ‘* Modernist ’’ to find a 
difficulty in taking it, for it contains asser- 
tions in direct contradiction to known 
facts. Thus, the unfortunate clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church are now obliged to 
swear that the whole dogmatic system of 
the Roman Church is ‘‘ absolute and 
immutable truth,’’ which was all preached 
by the Apostles in exactly the same sense 
as it is now held, and has never varied in 
meaning or interpretation from their time 
until the present day. This may be 
credible to a Pope who believes that the 
Hebrew patriarchs were acquainted with 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception 
of Mary; but can any intelligent person, 
with any knowledge of the history, for 
instance, of that very doctrine, honestly 
swear to such an assertion? After this, 
it is easy to condemn the theory of the 
evolution of dogma as a heresy (poor 
Newman) and to profess adhesion with 
‘* all one’s soul ’’ to ‘‘ all the condemna- 
tions, declarations, and prescriptions ’’ of 
the Encyclical Pascendi and the Decree 
Lamentabili, 

The moral effects of this policy are the 
most serious. It is impossible that a large 
proportion of the Roman Catholic clergy 
can take the oath without mental reserva- 
tions. However plausible the arguments 
in favour of silence and tacit submission, 
there are no arguments by which the taking 
of an oath of this kind can be justified, 
unless those who take it sincerely believe 
it. It is no longer a question of pros and 
cons., of nuances, complicated considera- 
tions, and all the rest of it. Itis a question 
of perjuring oneself or not. Nothing 
could more clearly demonstrate the appall- 
ing moral results of papal despotism than 
the fact that this oath is taken almost, 
if not quite, unanimously. Every in- 
telligent Roman Catholic layman knows 
priests who cannot take the oath honestly 
and in its plain meaning. How can he 
retain any respect for religious teachers 
who set such an example of intellectual 
dishonesty and disloyalty to consgience ? 

The other prescriptions of the Motu 
Proprio justify the declaration of Father 
Tyrrell that Rome has ceased to believe 
in herself. They are inspired by a dread 
of knowledge, of inquiry, of history, of 
science, Seminarists are forbidden to 
read any newspaper or periodical, even if 
it be strictly Catholic and orthodox. 
Clerical students are forbidden to attend 
any class in a public university (this will 
be the ruin-of clerical education in Ger- 
many). Restrictions on the reading of 
Catholics are to be more severe than ever, 
and permissions to read books on the 


Index are not to extend to ‘‘ Modernist ”’ 
works, which the Pope alone can give per- 
mission to read. The whole aim of the 
Pope is to shut Catholics up in a ring fence, 
to isolate them from every opportunity of 
hearing the other side of any question. 
What a confession of impotence! The 
‘‘ absolute and immutable truth’’ is so 
fragile that it cannot be exposed to the air, 
the least breath of wind will sweep it out 
of existence. The present attitude of the 
rulers of the Roman Church is not that 
of men who believe in their teaching and 
their mission, but that of discredited 
despots ;who know that their days are 
numbered. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. ] 


OLD DOGMAS IN A NEW LIGHT. 
IV.—PREDESTINATION. 


ONCE, in a perverse moment, Huxley 
expressed the wish that man were a 
mechanism, wound up at the start, and 
warranted to go right ever after. Thou- 
sands have held that view as a conviction, 
and from it reaped immense satisfaction. 
But they were dubious of their neighbour, 
and provoked by the heinousness of his sin 
and upheld by a worthy sense of their own 
whiteness, they built an ark of theory. 
Here it is, in a form in which Christian 
brethren still rejoice :— 

‘* By the decree of God, for the manifest- 
ation of His glory, some men and angels are 
predestined unto everlasting life and others 
foredained to everlasting death. These 
men and angels, thus predestined and fore- 
ordained, are particularly and unchange- 
ably designed, and their number is so 
certain and definite that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished.”’ 

In face of the growth of population and 
the falling away from the churches, there is 
grand comfort in the assurance, ‘‘ cannot 
be increased.’’ Such a truculent piece of 
literature as the above passage sounds at 
this hour, was really a clever if desperate 
attempt to fit in accepted notions concern- 
ing the fate of the wicked with the idea 
of the foreknowledge of God. 

The dogma of predestination grew out of 
the conviction that God had brought all 
things to pass, and without Him, nothing 
that is, was made. If there is a place of 
everlasting torment it was part of the 
original plan. If there is not, as prophets 
of the larger hope aver, it is part of God’s 


plan ; Mer 
‘© That good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all.’’ 


_An acceptance of some form of the doc- 
trine of predestination is imperative upon 
all monotheists. Yea, with the scientific 
view of the uniformity of law and its in- 
exorable exclusion of a loophole for divine 
caprice ; with the removal of a convenient 
scapegoat, the Devil, on whom was laid 
the responsibility for evil, the claims for 


some such doctams hive been strength- 


ened. ORME Bia oy By. 


wage 


A certain principle of fixity has to be 
recognised in Nature. The Immanent 
Deity, in order to manifest at all, submitted 
to the limitations of matter. He abides by 
the conditions, and the automatism of the 
laws of Nature is the perfect expression, 
within those limitations, of the will of God. 

Human life shares this necessity. While 
in the body, man is subject to the condi- 
tions appertaining to material existence— 
heat and cold, the chemistry of respiration 
and digestion, the physics of movement, 
the laws of physiology. While he thinks 
and reasons he is subject to the conditions 
that govern mental action ; and to reason 
aright he must, perforce, submit to the 
laws of logic. In obedience to these laws 
lies the way of his deliverance, the means 
of transcending them. The water that 
drowns, buoys up and carries the swimmer, 

Man may refuse obedience. If a privi- 
lege, it is the privilege of ignorance or per- 
verseness, and inevitably turns into a 
penalty. Man never is, but always is in a 
state of becoming. Perfect knowledge is 
perfect submission. Ignorance is rebellion. 
Whatever the schools teach, the average 


man knows himself both bound and free. q 
Yesterday he was weak and he fell, andat 
the moment he knew it was a fall. To-day, St age 


steeled by the resolute will roused by his — 
shame, he stands. As regards this act, 
he has leapt from bondage to liberty. oa 
‘* For all the commoner sorts of being, Pes 
determinism is true : inward liberty exists 4 
only as an exception, and as the result ofa 
self-conquest. We are free only so far as 
we are not dupes of ourselves, our pretexts, i 
our instincts, our temperament. We are 
freed by energy, by detachment of soul, by 
self-covernment.’’ (Amiel.) i a 
We are always freer in mind than ines x 
deed. Our very desire for it is witness th Ba ss 
God has predestined us to attain the fr x 
dom of the sons of God. The existence = 
the ideal is the guarantee of God’s 8 pur 
pose in us, for us, and through us. 2 
The difficulty that was felt of old is felt =< 
as keenly to-day—of reconciling with the : 
loving omniscience of God, the evil of the 
world. If God is all-powerful and permi 
evil, He must have purposed the evil. _ 
is the problem, crudely delivered. if 
ture, however, to submit that its harsh 
is being modified by several influences 
(a) The growing stress upon the dog ; 
of the Divine Immanence. 
-(b) Growing belief in the relati 
good and evil. 
(c) Growing conviction of a a piri 
destiny for man. 2 
(d) Growing belief inate Bastern 
of Karma... >: 9. ¢a70'* San 
We see that isctiisas God ism 
uttering forth His word, ore 
realising His design. We share the Nea 
sibility of God. We have an active s 
in His labours ; without our participa 
without our help, God’s work could not 
done. The Indwelling Presence seeks } 
ends through human achieveli aia 
the instruments of His will, 
Again, there is no absolute e 
has made everything good in its 
good we outgrow or transcend 
comparison an evil. The vii 
exhibited in the an rest 


in a universe dominated by law ? 
room for chance in human life under pro- 
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suffering, that peril proves the hero, and] and bearing the marks of its wondrous | devils, and this other way Harnack 


martyrdom gives occasion for ecstasy to the 
saint. The soul distils the essence of good 
residing in things evil. There is no evil that 
man can suffer but may be made a help to 
his spiritual evolution. There is that in 
man which penetrates through the disguise 
and perceives the illusoriness of all evil. 

It is futile to speculate whether God 
could create a world serving the same ends 
without the throes and agonies. Suflicient 
for us that He has not done so. It is our 
comfort that by our endurance, by our 
sufferings, we fulfil the ends for which the 
universe came into being ; we share the 
sacrifice of the Lord of the Universe. 
Accept your adversity, counselled the 
Stoic, it is for the health of the universe, 
and the happiness of God. 


“ Yet all that is broken shall be mended, 
And all that is lost shall be found ; 
I will bind up every wound, 

When that which is begun shall be ended.’’ 


Through a'l calamities, to adapt the 
words of the Creed, ‘‘ predestination to 
life is the everlasting purpose of God.’’ 


And the purgatorial pangs of hell itself} 


and the restorative peace of heaven only 
subserve that purpose. 

The old brutal form of the dogma pre- 
vails, as I suspect, because of our reluctance 
in accepting the really only important 
competitive theory. We will not see that 
life is a school of many classes. The single- 
scene presentation of the drama of life, 
the single-compartment theory of the pil- 
grimage, makes it impossible for us to 
regard human life in perspective and gauge 
its vicissitudes under a sane sense of pro- 
portion. This one life is held to be a suffi- 
cient and fitting forecourt of heaven. 
Everyone has but one chance in this world ! 
The child dying in infancy, missing it, 
never again recoversit! The idiot, blink- 
ing in the sun, blind and deaf to the glories 
of nature and the hard-won services of 
science and art, need never come back to 
know them! The savage who goes out 
into the night that closes his fitful day 
need never pay heed to them! All the 
attainments,which the millennia have won, 
are so meagre that learning them can be 
dispensed with, or they will get them else- 
where, or they will be compensated for 
their loss ! 

Who has imposed such an unworthy view 
of human life on Western descendants of 
an Aryan race that knew better? Is not 
the law of cause and effect inexorable in 
human destiny? As we shall reap what 
we now sow, do we not at present reap 
what we have sown ? Can we leave school 
for the university before we have learnt 
its elementary lessons ? Can we pass en- 
tirely away from this earth while we have 
not learnt the least of the lessons it was 
intended to teach ? Is there room for luck 
Is there 


vidential care? Has God to postpone 


justice, or does He execute it now, and 


every moment doright ? Is every depart- 
ment of the universe ordered and mapped 
out except that of human destiny, where 


apparent inequalities and infamous in- 


justices prevail? Is the Bottom Dog a 
type of a soul just arrived, a fresh creation 
from the hands of God ? Or does it emerge 


after a long pilgrimage in sub-human forms 


future destiny upon its brow, predestinep 
before the foundation of the world to reach 
the goal of conscious divine sonship ? 
Or is it true, as the Hindu believes, that 
the man who awaited the evolution of the 
erect anthropoid in order to get fit instru- 
ment for physical manifestation was him- 
self the outcome of evolution for sons in 
past universes ? 

Where, until the present birth, has the 
soul resided—the soul that rises with us, 
our life’s star, and hath had elsewhere its 
setting and cometh from afar? When did 
it begin its pilgrimage, and has it already, 
perchance, passed through a thousand lives 
and deaths on its way back to God, whence, 
in the long ago, it came, and whither in 
the distant dawn to come it shall reach its 
yearned-for peace and its destined home ? 


J. Tyssuz Davis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


MEDICINE AND RELIGION. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 22nd inst., 
in an article under the heading of ‘‘ Medi- 
cine and Religion,’’ the statement is made 
that Christian Scientists are ‘‘once again 
confusing the sphere of medicine and 
religion,’’ and that they have ‘‘ turned the 
more or less exact science of psycho- 
therapeutics now into the basis of, and now 
into the buttress of, certain extraordinary 
additions to the already over-burdened 
temple of all religions.”’ 

If this is the case, it can only be said 
that the confusion first took place, from a 
Christian point of view, in the teaching of 
the New Testament. The Founder of 
Christianity distinctly sent out his followers 
to preach the gospel and to heal the sick, 
and he equally certainly declared, speaking 
of these followers, in all countries and at all 
times, that if they believed in him they 
would be able to heal the sick as he had 
healed them, and even to do greater things 
than these. From that time onward, 
the healing of the sick was looked upon 
as a natural and normal part of the 
Christian religion. We know from the 
works of the Fathers that it continued, 
even if in a decreasing ratio, down to the 
time of Constantine, and even after that 
it was considered a natural, even if an 
exceptional, occurrence that the sick could 
be healed by the power of God. 

The medical teaching of the first century 
was of the most remarkable description. 
It was a mixture of idolatry and ignorance 
of the most extraordinary description. 
This is a fact which should be borne in 
mind by the people who are so fond of 
insisting that Luke was a physician. 
Luke, so far as we know, may have been 
a physician, but Luke if he ever was a 
physician certainly, in the words of so 
great a critic as Adolph Harnack, deserted 
the study of medicine because he hoped to 
find in Christianity a way, by quite other 
means, of healing the sick and casting out 


describes as Christian Science, 

In the time of Luke no one would have 
questioned that the healing of sickness 
was part of a Christian’s duty, but little 
by little the separation of the healing of 
sin and the healing of sickness began to 
manifest itself, although Jesus had asked, 
‘* Whether it is easier to say, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, and 
walk?’ The separation probably origin- 
ated in the fact that as time went on, men 
found what was called preaching the gospel 
very much easier than healing the 
sick. Yet, according to the teaching of 
Jesus, preaching without healing the sick 
could scarcely be called preaching the 
gospel. The consequence was that by 
the time the Epistle of James was com- 
posed, that is to say, somewhere probably 
about the middle of the first century, the 
writer found it necessary to take exception 
to the gradual separation of works and 
faith in the often quoted sentence, ‘‘Faith 
without works is dead,’’ and he showed 
quite clearly in another passage in the 
Epistle that by works he included the 
healing of sickness. 

It has been said quite frequently that 
the growth of Christianity can be traced 
in the foundations of the hospitals. It 
might be said with far greater truth that 
the temporary failure of Christianity 
could be traced in the foundations of the 
hospitals, for the foundations of those 
hospitals meant that, more and more, men 
were separating the command to heal the 
sick from the command to preach the 
gospel. Indeed, the fact that the hospital 
ward originally had its place within the 
walls of some religious institution is another 
of the proofs of how the healing of the sick 
gradually passed from out of the hands 
of the Church into the hands of doctors, 
whose capacity as doctors was not measured 
in any way by religion, but who could be, 
and who constantly were, sceptics and 
unbelievers, 

Now, what Christian Science has done 
has been to insist that the two commands 
are inseparable, and that it is no more 
easy to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, than 
to say, Arise and walk. This may be a 
departure from orthodox practice, if we 
measure orthodoxy by the opinion of the 
hour, but it is certainly not a departure 
from orthodox practice if we measure 
orthodoxy by the teaching of the New 
Testament. 

Neither can it be maintained in any way 
that Christian Science has used psycho- 
therapeutics as a basis or a buttress of a 
new religion. Christian Science repudiates 
psychology as a factor in healing, and it 
does this because it realises that Christian 
healing never has been, and never can be, 
effected through the action of the human 
mind, but is brought about in the exact: 
proportion in which man gains the mind of 
Christ. The so-called healing of the 
Eastern wonder workers, no matter by 
what name they called themselves, was 
effected by some system of mental sug- 
gestion and mental manipulation. This 
was so thoroughly understood, and the 
struggle of the occultists with the schools 
of the prophets was so well remembered 
in Jerusalem, that when the Pharisees 
wished for an argument by which to dis- 
countenance Jesus, they found it in the 
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declaration that he cast out devils by 
Beelzebub, that is to say, by the means of 
the occult workers. Jesus’ reply placed 
healing through the agency of the human 
mind outside the pale of Christianity for 
ever. The human mind had eaten of the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and believed fully in good and evil 
as powers. This constituted a house 
divided against itself, and Jesus used that 
simile to silence the Pharisees and to show, 
once and for all, that a house so divided 
could not stand. The claim that it is 
possible for one human mind to suggest 
health or to suggest good thoughts to 
another human mind, is inseparable from 
the claim that it is possible to suggest sick- 
ness or to suggest evil thoughts. There- 
fore, a mind believing in the reality and the 
power of evil is believing in the reality and 
power of the very thing it is undertaking 
to destroy. This constitutes a house 
divided against itself, which cannot 
stand. 

Jesus, however, was never satisfied with 
a mere negation, he always gave the world 
the positive message which it required, 
and so he went on to say that if he by the 
Spirit of God cast out devils then the king- 
dom of God was come unto men. The 
kingdom of God never came to any man 
by suggestion from a human mind believing 
in good and eyil, the only healing such 
mind is capable of effecting is a tem- 
porary diversion of human thought 
into another channel, capable of relapse 
at any moment. Christian healing is 
wrought by the destruction of any belief 
in the reality and power of evil, and is 
brought about exactly in the degree in 
which a man gains the Mind which was in 
Christ Jesus. Jesus himself knew perfectly 
well that evil was not real, and was not 
power. He knew, however, that it enjoyed a 
temporary sense of reality and power as 
long as it was believed in, just as he knew 
that any other lie enjoyed a power of 
deception as long as it was believed in. 
Personifying evil, in the manner of the 
time and country in which he lived, he 
spoke of it as the devil, and he declared that 
this devil abode not in the truth because 
there was no truth in him. Strip away 
the metaphor of the Hast, and reduce these 
words to the matter-of-fact language of 
Western Europe to-day and what do they 
mean but this, that, speaking absolutely, 
that is to say in reality, evil has never 
existed, because it is simply a mere negation, 
a lie about something which is true. Evil 
is not real and is not power. The only 
reality to which it can ever pretend is the 
false sense of reality which is enjoyed by 
any lie as long as it is believed in, and the 
only power which it has ever exerted is 
the temporary sense of power which a lie 
appears to exert until it is exposed. 

This is the teaching of Christian Science, 
and it is difficult to see in what way it 
confuses the relationship of the healing of 
sickness and the healing of sin, or in what 
way it buttresses itself by any process of 
psycho-therapeutics. 


Yours, &c., 
FREDERICK Dixon. 


Christian Science Committees on 
Publications, Surrey Street, Strand, 


October 26, 1910, ° 
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Sir,—Perhaps, as the writer of the 
article referred to on ‘‘ Medicine and 
Religion,’’ I may be allowed a brief com- 
ment on Mr. Dixon’s letter. I can at least 
congratulate myself on having drawn from 
an apparently authoritative Christian 
Science source, a statement which should 
leave no reasonable man in doubt as to the 
justness of what I said in my article, and a 
statement, moreover, which reveals better 
than anything else possibly could, the gulf 
which separates the Christian Science 
view from any deeply and_ sincerely 
spiritual attitude in religion. Out of their 
own mouths are the Christian Scientists 
condemned ! 

It is impossible to argue with Mr. Dixon. 
We do not accept his premisses, it is his 
fundamental assumptions that we dispute 
and deny. The question is not whether 
Jesus, or any other religious teacher, healed 
the sick, nor whether the Christian Fathers 
regarded such healing as a necessary part 
of religion, but whether in these days it is 
wise to confuse the professions of doctor 
and priest, or, as I put it, ‘‘ the spheres 
of religion and medicine.’’ Mr Dixon 
wholly fails to show either that Christian 
Science does not confuse these two things, 
or that the attitude of Christian Science, 
whatever it may be, is a good and rational 
attitude. Certainly that attitude must 
be entirely devoid of the historic sense, 
and of the sense of proportion, if it can 
inspire those who accept it to write such 
paragraphs as that of Mr. Dixon concerning 
the foundation of hospitals ; but then, per- 
haps, I do not understand that paragraph 
right. That, I fear, is my condition with 
regard to most of Mr. Dixon’s letter : I feel 
sure it must have some esoteric significance 
and I am not initiated. What, I wonder, 
is anyone, any normal man, going to make 
out of the concluding paragraph concerning 
psychology and the spirit? ‘‘ Christian 
Science repudiates psychology,’’ says 
Mr. Dixon... Well, so much the worse for 
Christian Science! Yet it is profoundly 
certain that, if any ‘‘ healings’ at all 
are effected under Christian Science, 
they belong to a very interesting depart- 
ment of psychological study. Mr. Dixon 
replies that Christian Science ‘‘ realises 
that Christian healing has never been, and 
never can be, effected through the action 
of the human mind, but is brought about 
in the exact proportion in which man 
gains the Mind of Christ,’’ and the ** Mind 
of Christ ’’ appears to consist substantially 
in a denial of the reality of evil. The 
more strongly you deny suffering and pain, 
the less you suffer. That may or may 
not be true. Anyway, the denial, the 
strength of the denial, and the results of the 
denial are psychological facts, and facts 
of the human mind and not of any non- 
human mind. In this connection 
Mind of Christ ’’ and all the rest of it 
seems to me to be most painfully crude 
metaphysic. I thought it a kindness to 
Christian Science to suggest that it had 
some connection with psychotherapeutics; 
I am sorry to learn that its only relations 
have to be sought in the realm of alogical 
metaphysical monstrosities, 

Yours, &c., 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
“MepIcINE AND RELIGION.” 


October 31, 1910. 
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‘*OLD DOGMAS IN A NEW LIGHT.”’ 


Srr,—The series of articles under the 
above heading now appearing weekly 
have been very interesting. The title is 
abundantly justified, for old truths are 
discussed in what is, to some of us, a very 
new light indeed. But the important 
question remains—The teaching is new, 
but isit true 2 For instance, do the words 
‘‘the Lamb that hath been slain since 
the foundation of the world ’’ prove the 
existence of a Hebraic conception of a 
divine sacrifice prior to human history, or 
is the writer reading that meaning into 
it through twentieth century spectacles ? 

Again, is the descent of spirit into matter 
a fair symbol of the fall of man ? 

Will some of your readers kindly answer 
these two questions ? There are several 
debatable statements in the series, and 
it would add materially to the interest and 
enlightenment of your readers if some dis- 
cussion of these points appeared in your 
columns.—Yours, &c., 

M. Rees. 

School House, Newport, October 29. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE AIRY WAY. 


‘* T SER my way as birds their trackless 
way,’ says Paracelsus, but how many of 
us can claim as much? Mr. Dewar 
cannot do so, not even when he is describing 
the miracle of flight to which he has 
devoted the greater part of his latest 
book,* for although he has given years in a 
spirit of eager wonder to the careful and 
loving observation of winged creatures, 
he has scarcely caught more than a hint of 
the secrets of motion which elude us in the 
‘* hanging glides ’’ of a swift or the ‘* whir- 
ring ’’ of a dragon fly. Perhaps the chief 
charm of ‘‘ The Airy Way”’’ is that it 
actually explains so little, while it stimu- 
lates the imagination 
Dewar has learnt the art of communicating 
the joy of life which only nature’s child 
can know to those who are, as yet, only 
treading timidly on the edge of the poet’s 
territory, 
rapture is caught we look with a fresh and 
vivid curiosity at the colouring of blossom 
or plumage which has thereby taken on a 
new and mystic beauty. 

‘* The Airy Way ”’ 
flutter of bird-wings, as the title would 
suggest, and its pages are taken up with 
descriptions which the author knows to be 
inadequate—they are often, indeed, little 


so much. Mr. 


is full of the beat | ¥ 


and when once his careless ~ 


more than fragmentary notes—of feats 


performed by the feathered tribe when they 
soar, or gyrate, or hover in the breezy 
region where they are so completely at 
home. But there is much more in the 
book than this. We can scarcely be sure 
whether birds are the things in nature that 
Mr. Dewar loves best, after all, for he can 


describe with equal enjoyment the salmon’s 


great leap up the Highland Garry rapids, 
fragile appearance and curious — 


of the ling on a Yorkshire moor, or the 


* The Airy Way. 


Chatto & Windus. 6s. net. ; 
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intense and vivid scarlet of a field of 
poppies. One of the most delightful 
chapters in the book is devoted to the 
*“high-brown,’’ ‘‘ silver-washed,’’ and 
** pearl-bordered ’’ fritillaries. It is a 
perfect idyll of butterfly life, and makes 
us long to roam once more through the 
green glades of the New Forest, where 
** Paphia, and Valezinay and Artemis ”’ 
browse on the bramble-blossom. In 
another place he gives us a remarkable 
piece of word-painting in a description of 
mallards and pochards with the wonderful 
colouring on head and neck, partly pro- 
duced by certain effects of light, which 
can only be seen through ‘‘ glasses that 
glorify and almost spiritualise the feathers 
of the birds.’’ 

We should like to quote from a fine 
passage in which he conveys the sound and 
commotion of a Northern stream in spate, 
or from the chapter towards the end of 
the book full of Corot-like mists and the 
burning gold of beeches in November; 
but we will give instead an extract which 
more than hints at the quality of the book, 
and draws us back to ‘‘ the way of God ”’ 
from which we started. ‘‘ To say that 
the flight of a bird is beautiful is but 
another way of saying the flight of a bird 
is efficient. It is impossible to divorce 
beauty and efficiency in the aerial feats of 
birds. One connotes the other. The more 
the power and efficiency, the more the 
beauty. There is never useless ornament 
here. Every movement has a practical 
meaning, as every pillar, flying buttress, 
and pointed arch has in Gothic architec- 
ture. Flight is without beauty in young 
birds that have not gained their full 
power, or in birds that, degraded by man, 
have largely lost it. Both are inefficient. 
The greatest beauty is in the greatest 
efficiency.’’ 

He instances the swift, albatross, dunlin, 
and hawk, and then describes the ‘‘ spiral, 
up-sailing feat’’ of the sparrow-hawk 
which is ‘‘ a saving of the strength which 
the hawk needs for his hot chase and 
stoop.’ But when the last word on 
utility has been said, there is still some- 
thing utterly baffling in the processes 
which shape the wing and guide the flight 
of birds beyond the power of imagination 
to discover. As our author says, ‘‘ We 
can accept it—that is all. There is no 
sincere understanding of the thing.’’ 


orem ren a ae ee 
NiptzscHe: His Lire anp Works. By 
Anthony M. Ludovici. Preface by 


Dr. Oscar Levy. London: Constable 
& Co. Is. net. 


Tuis small volume in the series known 
as “Philosophies Ancient and Modern” 
will be welcome to the growing number of 
people who want a popular account of the 
life and teaching of Nietzsche. It is 
frankly propagandist in tone, and abandons 
itself to the agreeable task of unrestrained 
eulogy. Probably the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Ludovici and Dr. Oscar Levy will be 
infectious in some quarters, but for many 
of us, who are interested but unconverted, 
a more judicial tone would have been far 
more eflective. The view that Nietzsche 
belongs to the small group of the world’s 
constructive thinkers is one that, in view 
of all the facts, requires a great deal of 


_ proving. He appears to us rather as one; of several of Chatham’s leading contem- 
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of the anarchists of thought, who fling 
themselves against the invincible facts 
of life, and in doing so lose their reason. 
This is not to cast doubt upon his 
unusual gifts or the value of his 
denials as a tonic to our sleepy con- 
victions. Mr. Ludovici identifies his 
message with ‘‘ free-spiritedness, intellec- 
tual bravery ; the ability to stand alone 
when every one else has his arm linked in 
something ; the courage to face unpleasant, 
fatal, and disconcerting truths.’’ But we 
submit that it is possible to be intellectually 
brave without ceasing to honour charity, 
humility, and self-sacrifice in the Christian 
sense of these words. Dr. Oscar Levy is 
clear-sighted enough to perceive that 
open war upon democracy and Christianity 
is likely to be a losing game; but it is 
not simply, as he suggests, on account of 
our invincible prejudices or a ‘* happy-go- 
lucky trust in the moral order of the uni- 
verse.’ There is the other possibility, 
that our moral prejudices correspond far 
more closely with the ultimate divine order 
than the fierce denials of Nietzsche, 
and that they have become fixed habits of 
thought and action for that very reason. 
In the useful bibliography at the end of 
the volume we notice that there is no 
reference to the well-known life by Daniel 
Halévy. 
OS 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A CoMPLETE edition of the poetical works 
of Emily Bronté may be expected shortly. 
It will be edited by Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll and Mr. Clement Shorter, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
The complete prose works will follow 
next year, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’’ being 
printed from the author’s own copy, with 
her corrections, and notes of Charlotte’s 


corrections. 
* hk * 


Mr. Birrett gave the Abbey Theatre 
high praise at a meeting held last week 
at the house of the Lord Chancellor of 
Treland in Dublin for the purpose of raising 
a subsidy for the Irish National Theatre. 
He said that it had vindicated its rights 
to a place among the intellectual forces 
of the Western world, and he assured 
them that the universal feeling in England 
was that the Abbey Theatre, small and 
humble though it might be, was really a 
very remarkable product, and one well 
calculated to cause foreigners and English- 
men to respect Irish genius and character. 
It had produced a literature. Personally 
he had gained more of the little insight 
he had into Irish character from seeing 
and reading these Irish plays than from 
any other source or experience to which 
he had been exposed. 


* * * 


Lorp RosrBery’s book on ‘‘ Chatham : 
His Early Life and Connections,’’ which 
is to be published by Mr. A. L. Humphreys 
next month, is largely based on un- 
published material, much of which is 
furnished by the ‘*‘ Dropmore Papers.’’ 
No really adequate biography of Chatham 
has been written before. Lord Rosebery’s 
biography will contain character sketches 
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NORGATE’S 
Autumn List, 
By the Editor of the Hibhert Journal. 
(L. P. JACKS, M.A.) 


THE ALCHEMY OF THOUCHT 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


The titles of the Essays are: 


The Bitter Cry of the Plain Man. 

Art and Experience. 

The Usurpations of Language. 

The Universe as Philosopher. 

The Alehemy of Thought. 

Insulated Philosophy. 

Devil’s Island and the Isles of Omni- 


seience: An Adventure Amon 
Abstractions. - 


Is there a Science of Man ? 
The Manipulation of Man. 
Self-Defeating Theories. 
Morality by the Card. 

Moral Education. 

The Quest for Safe-Conduct. 
Credo. 


Is the Moral Supremacy of Christendom 
in Danger ? 


Ready about Noy.18, Demy 8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


* * * * * * 


By the same Autier. 
“A remarkable volume.” 


MAD SHEPHERDS 
AND OTHER HUMAN STUDIES. 


The Times says: “It seems to contract after you 
have read it into an intense and powerful lyric, ... 
full of the spirit of poetry.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


By Gr. ADOLF HARNACK. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND 
LAW OF THE CHURCHIN THE FIRST 
TWO CENTURIES. ‘Translated by F. 
L. Pogson, M.A., and Edited by Rev. 
Henry D. A. Masor. 


Cloth, 5s. net. Ready Novy. 11. 


By Or. RUDOLF KITTEL. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT: Its Principal 
Results, and their bearing upon Re- 
ligious Instruction. Translated by J. 
CaLEB HuaGurs, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Eleven Plates and Illustrations in the 


text. 
Cloth, 5s. net. Ready. 


By Rev. Br. JOHN HUNTER. 


GOD AND LIFE: A SERIES 
OF DISCOURSES. 


Small demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. Almost ready. 


By lata Professor OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY: 


ITS WRITINGS AND TEACHINGS IN 
THEIR HISTORICAL CONNECTIONS. 
Translated by W. Monrcomery, B.D. 


Volume III. ! Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Ready. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
44, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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poraries, including George II., Walpole, 
Pulteney, and Carteret. 


* * * 


Lapy Bet’s play ‘‘ The Way the 
Money Goes,’’ produced by the Stage 
Society, in which the evils of gambling 
supply the principal motive, is to be 
issued in book form by Messrs. Sidgwick 
& Jackson, who also announce an 
edition of ‘‘ Chains,’’ a psychological 
play of much power and originality by 
Miss Elizabeth Baker, which was performed 
last season at the Repertory Theatre. 

* * * ‘ 

A coLLecTion of notes and reminiscences 
by the late Professor Blackie, which he 
had gathered together for the purpose of 
an autobiography, is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood. The book, 
which is edited by his nephew, Mr. A. 
Stodart Walker, will be entitled ‘‘ Notes 
of a Life.’’ 


* * * 


A Book by Dr. Greville MacDonald on 
‘* The Child’s Inheritance: Its Scientific 
and Imaginative Meaning,’’ is published 
this week by Messrs. Smith & Elder. It 
is the outcome of an introductory address 
read at the Annual Conference of the 
Parents’ Educational Union in 1908, and 
will be welcomed by those to whom the 
subject of child-psychology is one of 
increasing interest and importance. The 
book is intended to stimulate inquiry, and 
discusses the rival claims of the biologist 
and the poet as authorities on the subject 
of inheritance. 

* * * 


MAETERLINCK’s fairy-play, ‘‘ The Blue 
Bird,’’ which was produced with so 
much success last year, is to be revived 
in December. The author has written 
an entirely fresh scene, and there is now 
to be a ‘‘ Palace of Happiness ’’ instead 
of the wonderful forest. It is said that 
this Palace will rival the Kingdom of 
the Future in magical surprises, but we 
cannot help regretting that we shall see 
no more of the Oak, with his robe of 
mossy bark, of the agile Ivy who bound 
the Dog so effectively in leafy thongs, 
or of that supercillious dandy, the Chest- 
nut, with his fine brown and yellow clothes. 

* * * 


A SHAkresPEsRE memorial at Verona 
was inaugurated on October 30 by Sir 
Rennell Rodd, the British Ambassador, 
who, speaking in Italian, alluded to the 
ancient bonds of union which had existed 
between British poets and Italy from 
the time of Chaucer. Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of Italy, if due perhaps to his genius 
rather than to a personal visit, shows at 
Jeast how profoundly he was penetrated 
by the Italian spirit. At Verona they were 
in the very heart of Shakespeare’s country, 
but, indeed, Verona had no need of a poet 
to perpetuate its memories. 
meeting of the great ways that lead 
from Italy to Germany, she was marked 
out for fame from the time of the Cimbri 
to our own, while as the birthplace of 
Catullus, the refuge of Dante, she now 
pays her respects to the greatest poet of 
the North—a poet already interpreted in 
Italy by Frederico Garlanda, and about 
to be translated in his entirety by Diego 
Angeli. The memorial, planned some 
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three years ago, is situated at Juliet’s 
tomb, and takes the form of a bust of the 
poet surrounded by the principal charac- 
ters from his plays, all in white Carrara 
marble, the work of the local sculptor, 
Cattani. 

——<.___- 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIvERsITY Press :—The Son 
of Man, or Contributions to the Study of the 
Thoughts of Jesus; Edwin A. Abbott. 16s. 6d. 
net. 

Messrs. Caatto & Wriyvvus :—Father 
Damien, an Open Letter to Rey. Dr. Hyde 
from R. L. Stevenson. ls, net. 

Messrs, T. & T. Cuark :—Early Ideals of 
Righteousness: Prof. R. H. Kennett, B.D., 
Mrs. Adam, M.A., and Prof. H. W. Gwatkin, 
D.D. 3s.net. The New Testament of Higher 
Buddhism: Timothy Richard, D.D. 6s. net. 
Some of God’s Ministries: W. M. Macgregor, 
D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. ConstasLeE & Co. :—Primitive 
Psycho Therapy and Quackery : Robert Means 
Lawrence. 7s. 6d. net. The Psychology of 
Religious Experience: E, Scribner Ames. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons :—Black Lotter 
Saints of the-Prayer Book: M. E. Granger. 

Messrs. Hopper & SrovaHtTon :—The 
Lighter Side of My Official Life: Sir Robert 
Anderson, K.C.B. 10s. 6d. net. Pictures of 
the Apostolic Church: Sir M. M. Ramsey, 
D.C.L. 6s. The Wreck of the Golden Gal- 
leon: Lucas Malet. 5s, The Heart of a Maid : 
Charles Jarvice. 6s. The Successful Life: 
Theodore Roosevelt. Is. net. 

Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. :—Philo- 
sophical Essays: Bertrand Russell. 6s. net. 

Messrs. Macminzan & Co. :—Young Gaol 


Birds: C. E. Russell. 3s. 6d. net. Lectures 
on the French Revolution: Lord Acton. 
10s. net. Christ for India: Bernard Lucas. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Evxry MatrHews :—Animals’ Tags and 
Tails: Louisa M. Glazier. 1s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Mreraugen & Co.:—Reason and 
Belief; Sir Oliver Lodge. 3s. 6d. net. 

Messrs, Putyam’s Sons :—The Unexplored 
Self: George R. Montgomery, Ph.D. 5s. net. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese: H. B. Brown- 
ing, with illustrations by Margaret Armstrong. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Smita, Exper & Co, 
Isle: C..A. Benson. Ts. 6d. net. 
Inheritance : Greville Macdonald, 
12s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Cornhill, November; Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, November; Contemporary Review, No- 
vember; The Coming Day; Light of Reason; 
The Vineyard ; Harvard Theological Review, 
October. 

Bertin ScHONEBERG, 1910. PRoTESTANT- 
ISCHER SCHRIFTENVERTRIEB :—Doer Kirchliche 
Liberalismus und die Freien religiésen Gemein- 
den: Prof. D. Caspar Schieler. 40 pf. Gott 
und die Religionen: Dr. Heinrich Lhotzky. 
50 pf. Die Weltgeschichtliche Mission des 
Protestantismus : Dr. Ferdinand Schmidt. 
60 pf. Finfter Weltkongress fiir Freies 
Christentum und_ religiésen Fortschritt. 
Protokoll der Verhandlungen. Erster Band. 
7.50 mk. 


:—The Silent 
The Child’s 
M.D. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


—— 


AN ANIMAL STORY. 


ARE we too ‘‘rough on rats’’ ? 

Really, I don’t know! Some people 
say that they do a lot of harm by carrying 
infection, and spreading disease; others 
say they do a lot of good by clearing off 
the rubbish that we often let gather about 
our homes, and that would certainly do 
mischief there. So it’s hard to tell ! 

I don’t care very much about them 
myself, but my dislike is an old story now, 
connected with a little boy in knicker- 
bockers, who once tried to comfort a rat 


in a trap by stroking its head. He got 
badly bitten in doing so. And the rat 
was said to be ‘‘a horrid, treacherous 
brute !’’ and was ordered away to immedi- 
ate execution. The little boy cried a good 
deal; not so much for the pain of the 
bitten finger as because he was fretted 
about the rat. 

** He didn’t intend it!’’ he said; and 
he thought it dreadful that the poor help- 
less rat should have supposed that he, too, 
was an enemy, and wanted to hurt him. 
And then, that the rat should be killed ! 

‘* But,’’ said Mother, trying to console 
him, ‘‘ it was doing harm—and, besides, 
it’s leg was broken; so it is the kindest 
thing not to let it suffer any longer.’’ 

The little boy said no more; I don’t 
know if he understood her; he was a very 
quiet little fellow. Not long after, he 
faded out of the home where he was so 
dear; being, old Nurse said, ‘‘ too good 
for this world, so God took him to Heaven.’’ 
And I have never cared much to look 
at a rat ever since; though all that 
happened, as I have said, long, long ago. 

Of course, eyerybody does not feel like 
that about rats. For instance, Daisy and 
her governess, Miss Smith, who are so fond 
of having pets, keep a fine ‘white rat among 
them. They have a magpie with only one 
leg ; a leech in a wide-necked bottle, with 
paper tied tightly over the mouth, to keep 
Mr. Leech from wandering about all over 
the place (rather like a pot of jam, Daisy 
thinks); tadpoles in a pie-dish outside 
the nursery window that have to be taken 
back to the pond where Daisy and Miss 
Smith found them as soon as their tails 
drop off and they begin to be frogs; but __ 
the favourite for a long time was the white 


rat. x 
Daisy called him ‘‘ Snow.’’ ee 
‘‘He’s not really quite the same 


colour,’’ she said~—-which he certainly 
wasn’t—‘‘ but he’s a lot whiter-er than | 
Scratch ! ”’ ras 
And this was true, too; but it didn’t 
say much for Snow, Scratch being a tawny 
Irish terrier. And when I say that the 
rat was the favourite pet, you must re- 
member that Scratch was something quite 
different. He was just a companion, — sy e5 
He was called Scratch because he “ae 
very fond of rooting holes, looking for those 
enemies of his, rats. It gave Miss fee Pee: 
and Daisy a lot of trouble teaching him 
not to chase Snow. But he did learn, at 
last, to ‘‘trust’’ him, quite well. He 
really used to be rather jealous of Snow; me 
but, of course, you can’t well carry a 
terrier about inside your sailor “F Ops i ie 
as you can a rat. * 
I heard a story from Miss Smith hates 
that has made me think rather differently _ 
about rats; and it seems only fair to bases 


really more disliked than they deameved 
Daisy’s big brother was a good deal 
annoyed by rats in his office in town, sohe 
set a live-trap for them, and caught ve 
—a mother-rat and four young ones. 
Scratch was a puppy at this time, 
Daisy’s brother thought that these 
would do very well to train him on, 
put the trap with the rats down in ac 
close to a heap of straw, ee he « could 


When e went to. cs cellar late 
what do you think he found ¢ 
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old rat was still in the trap, and she was 
lying close to the bars, feeding her young 
ones who were outside. 

(Rats, you know, are what is called 
** Mammalian,’’ or warm-blooded crea- 
tures, and they nourish their young just 
as cats, and cows, and sheep do.) 

That was clear enough, what the mother- 
rat was doing. But how had the young 
ones got out ? 

Well, by a very clever plan. You re- 
member I mentioned a heap of straw 
close to the trap 2? Well, they had actually 
drawn a lot of this inside, straw by straw 
through the bars, till they had enough to 
form a kind of little platform, and this they 
tramped as hard as they could. It was 
just under the funnel-shaped part of the 
trap, through which they had dropped 
inside, too far down to be able to get out. 
But now, by standing on the straw, they 
had evidently contrived to make their 
escape. (Perhaps the old mother had 
even given them....I was going to 
say, “a hand,” only she hadn’t such a thing. 
But she may have offered them a ‘‘ back ”’ 
to stand on.) Anyway, there were her 
children, free; only she herself remained 
in prison. She had really found it rather 
hard to squeeze through, getting in; 
and it was quite impossible for her to get 
out. I daresay you have often heard 
that its much easier to get into a ‘‘ tight 
spot ’’ than to get out of it. 

But the faithful mother seemed not to 
care one bit now that her children had 
escaped from those horrible bars through 
which they had made so many efforts to 
struggle, before the happy thought struck 
them that they might raise themselves on 
the straw and so get away. There she lay, 
in prison herself, but doing her best for 
her family to the last, as I have told you. 

To the last ? But was it the last ? 

The pleasant ending to this true story has 
to be told still. When Daisy’s brother saw 
all this, he hadn’t the heart to kill such a 
clever old creature as the rat-mother had 
shown herself to be, let alone her children, 
for whose freedom she had worked so 
hard. So she was given her liberty, to 
scamper away with her family. I only 
hope if they were released anywhere near, 
that they showed their gratitude by 
moving off to some other quarters, which, 
indeed, I think they were likely to do, 
lest they should be caught again. Or 
Daisy and her brother, who were extremely 
good friends, may have made an expedi- 
tion into the country, and there released 
this wonderful little mother and the family 
for whom she had striven so hard. 

K.-H. P: 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


ee 


_ THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
_- UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
_ Avrumy Mzetines in Brrmincnam. 
Tue autumn meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association were 
held in Birmingham, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 26 and 27. In addition 
to the friends from Birminghamand district, 
the occasion drew together a number 


of visitors from further afield, among 


whom were the following representa- 


churches did not meet ? 
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tives :—The Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie and Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke, the officers of the Association ; 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. 
(National Conference), Mr. J. Wigley 
(Manchester District Association), Rev. 
W. A. Weatherall and Rev. J. C. Street 
(South Cheshire Association), Mr. J. G. 
Pinnock (Southern Unitarian Association), 
Rey. Rudolf Davis (Western Union), 
Rev. J. A. Pearson (London District 
Unitarian Association), Mrs. Dowson 
(Sunday School Association), Rev. H. 
Bodell Smith (Missionary Conference), 
In addition, Rev. H. Enfield Dowson 
represented the East Cheshire Union, 
and the League of Unitarian Women was 
represented by Mrs. Sidney Martineau, 
Miss H. Herford, and Miss Preston. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The proceedings opened with a luncheon: 
at the Imperial Hotel on Wednesday, to 
which about 120 persons sat down. At 
the close of the luncheon a welcome to 
the Association and to the representatives 
of the various societies was extended 
by Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, President of the 
Midland Christian Union, and by the Rev. 
A. H. Shelley. In the course of his speech, 
Mr. Kenrick said that the long, creditable 
and successful history that the Association 
had had he attributed to the skill and ability 
of the gentlemen who in succession had 
occupied the presidential chair. Response 
was made in short speeches by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove and Mr. Chatfeild Clarke 
on behalf of the Association, and by the 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson on behalf of 
the National Conference. 


Conference on Missionary Aims. 


A conference was subsequently held in 
the Church of the Messiah on ‘‘Present-day 
Missionary Aims, and Work of Unitarians.’’ 
The president (the Rev. Charles Hargrove) 
occupied the chair at this and the subse- 
quent conferences. 

Three papers on this subject were read, 
the first being by the Rev. Charles Roper, 
of Kilburn. Asking if there was mission- 
ary work for Unitarians to do and had 
they missionary aims, he replied in the 
affirmative. A church stood  self-con- 
demned which did not seek strenuously to 
extend a knowledge of its gospel and 
did not earnestly desire to co-operate with 
all others, like-minded, in bestowing what 
it deemed the blessings of religion upon 
as many as could be influenced rationally. 
With the changed conditions of to-day there 
was a far greater claim on their loyalty, 
their resources, and their enthusiasm 
than ever before. 

The Rev. J. E. Stronge (Kidderminster), 
in the second paper, said that it was diffi- 
cult to see how their church could assure 
a future of spiritual and moral influence 
over any large number of people if she 
were indifferent in regard to missionary 
enterprise. The question for them was, 
Could they discern in the religious and 
social unrest of the day any want, any 
longing, any religious aspiration which other 
Could they do 
anything to help the age to become con- 
scious of its needs, and arrive at a know- 
ledge of what it desired ? While their 
missionary activity was considerable, it 
might be increased a hundredfold if it 
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had behind it the support and inspiration 
of a united church. 

In the third paper the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., dealt with the part litera- 
ture played in promoting missionary enter- 
prise. Taking the subject under two 
heads, materials and methods, he outlined 
the work the Association was doing in the 
publishing and spreading of works dealing 
with liberal religion. He emphasised the 
value of the tract department, or the “ penny 
library ’’ asit now was termed, and appealed 
for greater interest and a larger endeavour 
to make their message known in this way. 

The Rey. Wm. C. Hall, in opening the 
discussion, said that those who were doing 
missionary work needed the largest kind 
of support. The best men were needed for 
this, and we had not yet a due sense of its 
importance. New movements should be 
helped more liberally in the establishment 
of a minister, and in the building of new 
churches. 

The discussion was continued by the 
Rey. H. Bodell Smith, who put in a word 
of warning against building new churches 
too hurriedly ; the Rev. H. E Dowson who 
said that what was needed was enthusiasm, 
and told of the enthusiasm generated by 
the recent Berlin Congress, and the con- 
ference closed with a short speech from 
the chair, in which the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove said that Priestley had given the 
only solution of the problem of missionary 
enterprise, in saying that our church life 
should become less dependent upon the 
minister. 

Later in the afternoon an organ recital 
was given by Mr. J. A. Cotton -n the Old 
Meeting Church, and tea was provided in 
the schoolroom. 

In the evening a conversazione was held 
at the rooms of the Society of Artists, 
which was attended by about 200 people. 


Meertines on THURSDAY. 

The meetings opened with a Devotional 
Service in the Church of the Messiah, con 
ducted by the Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 
Th’s was followed by a conference on the 
question of the Grouping of Churches and 
the Circuit System, opened by the Rev, 
Joseph Wood. 

The Circuit System. 

The secu'ar movement of the time, he 
said, had forced them to realise the larger 
life and responsibilities of the churches as 
a whole. A new leaven was at work in the 
social structure, and the church that did 
not respond to it was doomed. The 
necessity for a change in their methods was 
also forced upon them by the actual con- 
dition of the churches. Various causes 
were contributing to the weakening of 
their churches. There was the migration 
constantly going on of the young life of 
the country into the towns, robbing the 
churches of their best hopes and their most 
vital members, and the unfortunate thing 
was that when these young people migrated 
into the town they did not migrate into the 
churches. Then there was the movement 
from the town into the country. It was 
the poor who moved into the town and the 
wealthy who moved into the country, and 
when the wealthy went into the country 
it was usually to places where there were 
no churches, and even when there were they 
did not usually darken the doors with their 
presence, Thosetwomoyements accounted 
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largely for the weakening of the churches. 
Another cause which went deeper was the 
failure to get into touch with modern life, 
their failure in sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the people of the present day, and 
the hostility of the old tradition stil 
lingering among them to what was called 
the new humanism. Unitarians prided 
themselves that they had been the aristo- 
cratic section of dissent. They had failed 
to recognise that that time and condition 
of things had passed away, and if their 
churches were to succeed they must 
touch a more popular stream of life, and 
they must get into more vital contact 
with the common people if they were to 
make up in numbers what they had lost 
in the other direction. He did not look 
upon the grouping of churches as a 
panacea, but he believed a beginning 
could be found in some adaptation to 
their circumstances and _ their special 
needs of the system which accounted very 
largely for the strength of Methodism in 
this country. 

The Rev. Rudolf Davis followed with 
a paper which submitted the idea of the 
circuit system to drast.c criticism. As 
regards organisation, he said, he thought 
grouping unnecessary and not unlikely to 
be harmful. The advantages gained in the 
way of bringing congregations together, 
could be obtained otherwise than by group- 
ing. After detailing various objections, both 
as regards country and urban districts, 
he declared himself to be opposed to the 
idea of one minister having charge of two 
or three churches. If this economy in 
ministry must be effected, let it be as 
seldom as possible. 

There was time for but two speakers 
in the discussion that followed. 

Mr. J. Wigley said that he agreed with 
the position taken by Mr. Wood; and 
then in support gave an account of the 
successful results that so far had been 
obtained through the operation of the 
grouping system in the first circuit church 
in Manchester. Mr. W. Byng Kenrick 
also spoke urging that Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Davis were not nearly so far apart in idea 
as appeared on the surface. 

Luncheon then followed at the Imperial 
Hotel, and in response to the toast of 
welcome, short speeches were made by Mrs. 
Dowson, Mrs. Sidney Martineau and Mr. 
J. Wigley. Following the luncheon a 
largely attended meeting of the British 
League of Unitarian Women was held in the 
Church of the Messiah schoolroom. 


Conference on Social Problems. 


When the conference resumed, the Rev. 
R. P. Farley (London) read a paper on 
‘* The Relation of the Churches to the 
Social Problems of Our Time.’’ After 
dealing generally with the conclusions 
arrived at by the Poor Law Commission, 
Mr. Farley said there could be no excuse 
for continued inaction on the part of the 
Churches. The best of the Churches were 
quite alive to their duties, as the Pan- 
Anglican Conference and other gatherings 
fully indicated. It was desirable that the 
Churches should give up all prejudices and 
approach the questions with unbiassed 
minds. They might encourage members to 
study social problems by forming societies 
for that purpose, they might give up 
sectionalism, and work not from the point 
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of view of proselytism, but from the point 
of view of citizenship, and last of all, they 
must give up their alliance, characteristic in 
many instances, with mammonism and 
vested social wrongs. 

The Rev. J. Worsley Austin (Birming- 


ham), after pointing out that they were 
witnessing a great awakening inside as 


well as outside the Church in regard to 
social problems, said the question was 
whether the Church was taking on any new 
functions, or only more fully carrying out 
its old functions. Was it going to stand 
for any definite scheme of social recon- 
struction? Was it going to be content 
still to point to an ideal kingdom of peace 
and joy and love, or was it going to fill in 
the details of definite changes in the social 
world ? They were beginning to accus- 
tom themselves more to the idea that there 
was a closer relationship between economic 
and spiritual interest than hitherto had 
been recognised in church life. As to ways 
in which the churches might assist in social 
reform, he said the liberty of prophesying 
should come to mean more to them than 
at present. Instead of being confined 
to pure ethics and theology, the preacher 
should be recognised as possessing large 
liberties in dealing with social subjects. 
They should not only condone him, but 
expect him to shed light on social questions. 
The field was vast enough, and the vital 
issues were universal enough, for no ques- 
tion of politics in the pulpit ever to arise. 
There was no question of finding politicians 
to lead church life ; the question was one 
of finding the social reformer and worker 
his place there. The true position of the 
church was to stand in the community for 
the pure welfare of humanity. 

In the discussion that followed the Rev. 
T. M. Falconer, Rev. J. A. Shaw, Rev. 
Chas. Roper, Rev. T. Paxton, and Rev. 
J. W. B. Tranter took part. 

A tea provided by members of the 
Church of the Messiah and arranged by 
Miss Archer, was then served in the 
schoolroom of the Church, the girls of the 
Graham-street Charity school acting as 
attendants. 


The Closing Meeting. 


The concluding meeting of the con- 
ference was held im the evening at the 
Midland Institute, under the presidency 
of Alderman the Right Hon. William 
Kenrick. 

The chairman said he knew sufficient 
of the broad spirit in which the work of the 
Association was carried on to be able to 
recommend it to the meeting for their 
approval and support. None could doubt 
that the aim of the Association was high 
and noble, and no one whose mind was not 
warped by ecclesiastical prejudice would 
fail to wish that aim success. The means 
employed to secure the end in view were 
various. First of all there was the assist- 
ance given to struggling congregations, 
and then there was the harmonious colla- 
boration with district institutions such 
as the Midland Christian Union, and 
correspondence with scattered churches 
of their own faith all over the world. By 
those means a link was forged between the 
scattered churches and the Central Associa- 
tion, the desire being to promote a rational 
and reverent faith the world over. 


_ |next speaker, but the Chairman, <¢ 
The Rev. Charles Hargrove, in a deserip- 3 sympathetic reference to his abe : 


tion of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, said they adopted the words 
‘free Christian’’ and “‘ religious pro- 
gress ’’ as their own, and it was for those 
the association had always stood. The 
name Unitarian was not exclusive unless 
it were that they excluded, as far as 
possible, bigotry in every form. The 
object of the association was to unite all 
Unitarians who believed in free Christianity 
and religious progress. It was part of 
their programme to unite them in one great 
interest, of religious research, religious 
progress ,and freedom in religion for man- 
kind, who in great part wanted freedom 
under the laws of their land while yet re- 
maining bound under the laws of their 
church. The Association desired to further 
progress by helping all who were working 
in the field of religion, of theology, of 
criticism, and investigation for the pur- 
pose of acquiring new knowledge to help 
the world to new and more enlightened 
views. 

In an address on ‘‘ Social Reform and 
Religious Development,’’ the Rev. Joseph 
Wood said the people had come to realise 
that they were not civilised enough, and 
not as happy as they might be. They 
had the conviction that society had not 
treated them with justice or humanity, 
and their eyes were opened to see the 
appalling inequalities that existed. They 
said their rulers had been too much ab- | 
sorbed in exploiting the ends of the earth 
in the struggle for place and power, and 
that they were concerned in everything 
except the welfare of the bone and sinew 
of the nation. They were not red revo- 
lutionaries who talked in that fashion, 
but true-born Englishmen with the quali- 
ties of sober sense, good humour, the feel- 
ing of practical power, the love of home 
and country. The problems of social — 
reform had brought the Church face to 
face, as it had never been brought before, 
with the Gospel conception of man, 
namely, his value as man apart from rags 
on the one hand, or costly trappings on 
the other. Man for his own sake was 
coming to be regarded as infinitely. 
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precious. The Kingdom meant a fairer 
social day for the earth’s teeming millions, 
a fairer justice, brighter outlook, and 
sweeter, nobler environment for man, 
free from the fear of starvation, ignorance, _ 


and oppression. 

The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson followed 
with an address on Religion and National — < 
Life. Religion involved public spirit and ae 
public service, he said. It was the duty — aa 
of every man with a spiritual interest at $ 
heart to step out into the arena and do 
his part, remembering that he was there 
for no ulterior purpose but to serve God — 
and man. To the younger ministers there 
especially he would say, go out and try 
to raise the tone of politics by taking part. 
He had done so himself all his life, and 
would until the end. He wished farther es 
to say a word about Germany. He had ~ 
come back from the great Berlin Congress — 
feeling nothing more deeply than the true 
friendliness of German sentiment toward: 
England. It was shown wherever they ee 
went. Neyer believe that Germany is 
our enemy; she is our great friend. 

Mr. John Harrison was to have been the 
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its cause, called upon Dr. Herbert Smith, 
who gave an address on ‘‘ A Layman’s 
Outlook.’? The speaker drew a parallel 
between our own day and the time of the 
Reformation, showing how every move- 
ment towards intellectual liberty, and 
larger knowledge was bound to be reflected 
in religion. Unitarianism was shown to 
be the logical result of the Reformation 
by the development in Hungary under 
Bishop David, when the Reformation had 
thought itself out to its true issue. The 
result would be the same here ultimately. 
We are living in the smoke of a battle 
that has already been fought and won. 

The Rey. W. G. Tarrant gave the last 
address, and dealt with the wider aspects 
of the liberal movement in religion, and 
its development in non-Christian lands. 
Referring to Dr. Herbert Smith’s address, 
he warned his audience against assuming 
too readily that the battle was won. The 
Reformation had produced a powerful 
counter-reformation, and it was for us 
to see that history did not repeat itself in 
this way. 

The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie in a short 
speech expressed the thanks of the 
Association and visitors for the kind 
reception that had been given them in 
Birmingham, and the thanks of all to 
those who had worked to make the meet- 
ings a success, mentioning especially Mr. 
W. Byng-Kenrick and Mr. Ellis Townley. 

The meeting closed with a hymn and 
the benediction pronounced by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove. 


LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LIBERAL CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 

On Thursday afternoon, October 27, the 
British League of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women held a public meeting in the 
schoolroom at the Church of the Messiah, Mrs. 
Tangye being in the chair. There was a large 
and representative attendance. 

Miss H. Brooke Herford, organising secre- 
tary, first addressed the meeting on ‘‘ The 
Necessity of Co-operation.’’ The speaker 
gave an interesting account of the origin and 
development of the sister movement in America 
— the Women’s Alliance—telling how, from 
very small beginnings, it had become a power- 
ful factor in Unitarian missionary work. Miss 
Herford went on to point out the many ways 
in which a similar association in this country 
should be a great source of strength to our 
churches, drawing particular attention to the 
encouragement that might be given to small 
branches of the League by an occasional 
contribution to their sales of work, accom- 
panied by a friendly letter. She also referred 
briefly to the Fellowship Section of the League, 
which had been formed to keep in touch with 
those women and girls who, for various reasons, 
were obliged to leave home and to settle in 
places where there was no Unitarian place of 
worship. This part of the work depended for 
its success on the co-operation of the branches, 
which, it was hoped, would soon be formed in 
connection with all our congregations. 

Mrs. S. Martineau, honorary treasurer, 
followed with an address on ‘‘ The Aims and 
Ideals of the League.’’ After explaining the 
methods of the Central Committee, and their 
need of increased funds, Mrs. Martineau made 
an earnest and eloquent appeal to her audience 
to bear in mind the first and principal object of 
the League, namely, ‘‘ To quicken the religious 
life of our churches, and to bring Unitarian 
women into closer co-operation and fellow- 
ship.’’ It would be impossible in this short 


report to do justice to her words, which made 
a profound impression on all present. 

Miss Palethorpe then described the working 
of the Liverpool Associate Branch, laying 
stress on the advantages of holding occasional 
neighbourhood meetings at the smaller 
churches. 

Miss E. R. Lee, of Stourbridge, reported 
that there were at present five branches of the 
League in the Midland Union, a sixth being in 
process of formation. 

A few encouraging words from the chairman 
brought to a close a meeting which was pro- 
nounced on all hands to have been most suc- 
cessful and inspiring. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 


Last Monday Dr. W. E. Orchard, of Enfield, 
delivered the first of four lectures on ‘‘ Religion 
in Relation to Modern Moyements.’’ His 
subject was ‘‘ The Bearings of Modern Science 
on Religion,’’ and the discourse so scintillated 
with brilliant remarks and humorous asides 
that the hearer,in noting one, generally lost 
the next. 

The lecturer stated that he did not profess 
to be an expert, but he had consulted the best 
scientific authorities for the purpose of the 
lecture. Among these he quoted Karl Pearson, 
Haeckel and Spencer. Science and Religion 
both claimed to interpret life. Science forced 
religion to explain itself. The day will come 
when there will only be science and religion, 
theology will have passed into science. After 
explaining the method of scientific investiga- 
tion, the lecturer said there were still gaps to 
be filled, as that between the neural and the 
conscious process. What was the connection 
between a pin-prick and the pain it caused ? 
The two incidents belonged to separate orders 
of experience. 

If everything was to be explained by natural 
law, then nature must include our spiritual 
faculties and experiences. God must be 
manifested in incarnation, grace in nature, and 
eternity in time. Man must find forgiveness 
in the consistency of,.the moral law, and his 
highest prayer will be the offering of himself 
to God. The natural is not what happens to 
us, but what happens to us in such a way that 
our minds aré satisfied. The more you tie 
man to the natural universe, the more you have 
to explain religion by natural law. Conscious 
man is the mirror of the universe. The infinite 
is positive but indefinite. Our spiritual 
natures posit the infinite ;—which of usis 
content with what we know ? 

Dealing with the pantheistic conception, 
the lecturer stated that man had not yet arrived 
at the stage when he could give a correct 
interpretation of the universe. A Christian 
did not believe that he could know God as he 
knew phenomena, he must be apprehended 
spiritually. There was an infinite trinity 
consisting of truth, goodness, love. Religion 
was a need of man’s nature, so is science, 
therefore science is itself religious. When a 
man told him he was a materialist he replied 
so was he, only he could not tell what matter 
was. In conclusion the lecturer said if they 
wanted real knowledge, there was a passage in 
John’s Gospel which showed the way. ‘‘ If 
any man willeth to do his will he shall know 
of the doctrine,’’ and he dismissed the large 
audience with the cryptic saying :—‘‘ God is 
the will which is not done till man does it.” 


MR. CAMPBELL AND DR. MARTINEAU. 
THE ATHANASIAN VIEW OF CHRIST. 
Tue following letter from Professor C. B. 


Upton appeared in the Christian World last 
week :— 


Smr,—If we had Dr. Martineau still with us 
he would surely have been deeply interested 


in Mr. Campbell’s statement (given in your 
issue for October 20) that ““ When Athanasius 
fought his famous fight he was more nearly 
right than Arius,’’ for this was his own pro- 
found conviction. During the latter half of 
his ministerial and professional life Dr. Mar- 
tineau repeatedly asserted, both in private and 
in public, that in the ‘“‘ fight’’ referred to 
the fundamental truth was on the Athanasian 
side. In The Nineteenth Century, for instance, 
he discussed the question, ‘‘ Was the “ person ” 
of “the Son’ of essence like the Father’s ? 
or of the very essence of the Father ?’’ and he 
reaches the conclusion that the latter view is 
undoubtedly the correct one. He then pro- 
ceeds to inquire if all men are of the very 
essence of the Father ? 

«In opening to us this co-essentiality with 
God,’’ asks Dr. Martineau, “‘ did Christ show 
us what is true of His own individuality 
alone ?’’ On the contrary, He stands, in virtue 
of it, as the spiritual head of mankind, and 
what you predicate of Him in actuality is 
predicable of all in possibility. This interpre- 
tation of His life on earth carries the Divine 
essence claimed for Him into our nature 
as His brethren. In Him as our representative 
we learn our summons and receive our adoption 
as children of God. The “‘ Incarnation ’’ 
thus extended from the person of Christ to 
the nature of man may fitly be called ‘‘ the 
central mystery of revealed religion.’’ The 
last sentence shows what supreme importance 
Dr. Martineau attached to this view of man’s 
relation to God and Christ. His belief was 
that as this conception of the immanence and 
incarnation of God in humanity—and pre- 
eminently in Jesus—became more deeply 
apprehended, the old controversy between 
Unitarians and Trinitarians would gradually 
lose its raison d'etre and become a thing of 
the past. My impression is that the great 
majority of the more thoughtful Unitarians 
on both sides of the Atlantic are substantially 
at one with Martineau on this basal question, 
and, if so, it would seem that the difference 
between Mr.Campbell’s ‘‘ Liberal Christianity”’ 
and that of the Unitarians is by no means so 
serious as he himself supposes it to be. 

To some extent, indeed, the difference 
appears to be merely nominal; as when, for 
instance, Mr. Campbell speaks of the Father 
within us as “‘ Christ,’’ while Martineau and 
other Unitarians, in accordance with ordinary 
Christian usage, would employ the word 
‘*God’’ or ‘‘the Holy Spirit ’’ to express 
this felt Divine Presence. 


Cuarums B. Upton. 
Manchester College, Oxford, October 21, 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Mepican INspection or ScHooL CHILDREN. 
CoLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE GREAT 
INDUSTRIES. 


Last Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
County Council was largely devoted to the 
discussion of the general question of the 
medical inspection and treatment of school 
children. This arose on the report of the 
Council’s' Medical Officer for Education for 
the year 1909, and on certain recommendations 
of the Education Committee. These, which 
were ultimately approved, provided for the 
medical inspection of ‘* entrants’’ to public 
elementary schools and of children between the 
ages of eight and nine and twelve and thirteen, 
and others selected as urgent cases; each 
school to be visited by a school doctor at least 
once in each term, and arrangements to be 
made for the school nurses to take to the 


nearest school at which inspection is in progress 
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any cases which appear to be in urgent need of 
treatment, 
* * 

Tur Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, with the assistance of Mr. D. F. Schloss, 
has issued a report on the collective agreements 
under which the conditions of employment 
are governed by the terms of bargains between 
employers or associations of employers, and 
groups of workpeople employed by them, or 
organisations of which these workpeople are 
members. In an introductory memorandum 
Mr. G. R. Askwith says the collective agreement 
of a general trade or district character known 
to the department number no less than 1,696, 
viz.: 30 sliding scales, 563 piece price lists, 
and 1,103 working agreements of various 
kinds. The three most important affect in 
the aggregate nearly 1,000,000 workpeople, 
34 agreements affect numbers varying from 
10,000 up to 200,000, while the remaining 
1,659 each affect less than 10,000, and most of 
them affect quite small numbers of work- 
people. : 
* * * 

Tue total number of workpeople whose con- 
ditions of labour are specifically regulated 
under the provisions of these agreements (after 
allowing for workpeople affected by more than 
one agreement, is estimated to be 2,400,000, 
less than one-quarter of the whole number 
employed in the United Kingdom. Mining 
and quarrying workers account for 900,000 ; 
transport trades, 500,000; textile- trades, 
460,000 ; metal, engineering and shipbuilding, 
230,000; and building trades, 200,000. In 
addition to those directly affected, there are 
a large number of other workpeople, whose 
wages, hours of labour, and other industrial 
conditions follow, and are in effect governed by 
the collective agreements in force for the time 
being in the trades concerned. Provisions in 
many of the agreements relate not only to the 
rates of remuneration to be received by the 
workpeople and to their hours of labour, but 
also to a great variety of other subjects, in- 
cluding the number of workpeople to be em- 
ployed in the execution of specified jobs, the 
distribution of work among workpeople or 
different classes of workpeople, and the con- 
ditions under which the labour of young people 
shall be employed. In a large number of in- 
stances, particularly in the more important 
industries, the collective agreements also pro- 
vide machinery for the purpose of effecting the 
pacific settlement of differences which may 
arise either as to the interpretation and 
application of existing agreements, or as to 
the terms upon which fresh contracts of the 
kind shall be concluded. The wide preva- 
lence of these arrangements in our most im- 
portant industries must have an important 
influence on enterprise. 


a * * 


Tue report itself notices a remarkable de- 
velopment to which attention has seldom been 
directed. In many industries wages are 
governed by agreements having reference only 
to particular establishments or localities ; but 
in several important trades there is manifested 
a tendency to supersede these narrow wage 
seales by lists having a wider application, shop 
lists being absorbed in local lists, and local 
lists in ‘‘ uniform ’’ lists, whose operation is 
co-terminous with that of organisations of 
employers and of employed, and which not 
seldom extend their influence over an area 
wider than that covered by either of these 
organisations. Whether in the form of ‘‘shop 
lists ’’ or of agreements with a more extended 
area, the method of collective bargaining may 
be said to prevail throughout the whole of our 
manufacturing industries, and to obtain to a 
very considerable extent in regard to the em- 
ployment of dock and waterside labour, and 
of labour employed in transport and in sea 
fishing. pais: 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
office on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


London District Unitarian Society—The 
London District Unitarian Society has decided, 
with a view to increasing the interest of the 
various churches in its work, to hold its 
autumn meeting at the different churches 
round London, and this year’s will be held at 
Brixton on Thursday next, November 10. 
Amongst the speakers will be Rev. Dr. Baart de 
la Faille (pastor of the Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars), Rev. G. Crosswell Cressey and Mr. 
A. J. Mundella. Refreshments will be served 
at 7.30, and the chair taken by the President, 
Mr. Alfred Wilson, at 8 p.m. <A most cordial 
welcome will be extended to all, and it is hoped 
that a large number of friends, more especially 
from South London, will attend. 

Boys’ Own Brigade.—The Rev. J. C. Bal- 
lantyne writes as follows :—‘* Will you kindly 
allow us to make known through your columns 
that the annual council meeting of the London 
Battalion, B.O.B., will take place at Essex 
Hall on Thursday, November 17, at 7.30 p.m., 
when Mr. Jack M. Meyers, secretary of the 
Hutchison House Club for Working Lads, will 
speak on «* Boy Labour and the Labour 
Exchange,’’ a subject on which he is well 
known to have a most intimate knowledge. 
Mr. C. E. B. Russell, author of ‘‘ The Making 
of the Criminal,’’ and other works, also hopes 
to be present and to speak at the meeting. 
We shall gladly welcome all friends interested 
in work among boys. Refreshments will be 
served at the close of the meeting.’’ 

Ballee : Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church 
of freland (Unitarian).—An effort is now being 
made to raise money for renovating the ancient 
Meeting-house at Ballee, the installation of 
new heating apparatus, reflooring the church, 
and for making better provision for praise in 
the public worship. Within the last two years 
the field in which the church property stands 
has been purchased, a sexton’s house provided, 
and the old graveyard mapped and planned. 
In the case of Irish churches, often situated in 
remote country districts, the local resources 
of a scattered farming population are very 
limited. We understand that a sum of £400 
is still needed to complete the scheme at 
Ballee, and contributions may be sent to the 
minister, the Rev. J. H. Bibby, Bishopscourt, 
Downpatrick, Co. Down, and to Mr. Hugh 
M‘Mechan, treasurer of the fund, Ballybra- 
nagh, Downpatrick, Co. Down. 

Forest Gate.—The last of a series of four 
lectures by Rev. J. Page Hopps was given on 
Wednesday, October 26, the subject being 
‘* The Future Life—A Rational View.’’? Rev. 
John Ellis presided. The attendances at the 
previous lectures were not so large as we an- 
ticipated, but on this occasion the church was 
nearly filled. We hope, as a result of this 
effort, that some reverent thinkers who are out 
of touch with organised 
drawn into fellowship. The lecture on each 
occasion was preceded by a selection of vocal 
and instrumental music. On the previous 
occasions the chair was occupied by men pro- 
minent in the social life of the district—Coun- 
cillor D. J. Davis, Dr. V. J. Batteson, and 
Councillor W. R. Hughes. 

Framlingham and Bedfield.—The anniver- 
sary and harvest festival meetings were held 
on Sunday and Monday, October 23 and 24. 
Sermons were preached by the Rey. J. M. 
Connell, of Bury St. Edmunds, and by the 
newly appointed Suffolk village missionary: 
Solos were rendered at both chapels during the 
day by Mrs. W. R. Marshall (London). On 
Monday the public meeting was held, Miss 


religion may be. 


_ November 2, The schoolroom was ta 
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Tagart in the chair. Addresses were given by 
Miss Tagart, Miss F. Hill, Revs. J. M. Connell 
and H. C. Hawkins (Suffolk village missionary). 
The following resolution was proposed by Mr. 
C. P. Dowsing (Framlingham), seconded by 
Mr. G, Cook (Bedfield), and endorsed by a few 
words from Miss E, M. Smith (local hon. sec.) : 
—‘‘ We, the members and friends of the 
Framlingham and Bedfield and Monk Soham 
Unitarian chapels, at our annual meeting on 
October 24, 1910, wish to record our hearty 
gratitude to the Rev. Richard Newell for his 
devoted work among us as Pastor during the 
last eight years; and to express our good 
wishes for his success in his new sphere of 
labour.’’ It was stated that a travelling bag 
had been sent to Mr. Newell as a token of 
affectionate regard and esteem. Musical items 
by Mrs. W. R. Marshall and other friends, and 
by the Bedfield band, under the leadership of 
Mr. W. Smith, added greatly to the enjoyment 
of the evening. 


Hampstead : Ressiyn Hill Chapel.—The room 
hitherto known as the small school room, but 
henceforth better described as the church 
parlour, was formally opened by Mr. Henry 
Herford for inspection at the congregational 
meeting on Wednesday, October 19. Many 
members of the congregation have contributed 
carvings, curtains, carpets, and furniture, and 
have given much time and thought to the 
result. It has been a labour of love, of which 
the congregation and all those who use the room 
may always think with pleasure and gratitude. 
Mr. Henry Herford has been the organising 
mind and chief worker. He has designed and 
made the large fireplace, which is the most 
striking and beautiful feature of the place. 
Mr. J. C. Drummond has been very closely 
associated with him in the work of decoration, 
which has taken many months of patient 
labour to complete, and to these two workers 
above all others the sincerest thanks of the con- 
gregation are due. The church parlour is now 
a room of which any chapel may be proud. 
The following subjects will be dealt with by the 
Rev. H, Gow in a course of Sunday evening 
addresses during November :—November 6, 
‘* What is Liberal Christianity ?’’; Novem- 
ber 13, ‘‘ What is the Meaning of the ‘ Divinity 
of Man’ ?’’; November 20, ‘‘ The Problem 
of Eyil—What has Religion to say to it?’’; 
November 27, ‘‘ The Will to Believe.’ ° ° 


Ilford.— A successful three days’ bazaar was 
held last week, commencing on Thursday, 
October 27, when Rev. Frank Freeston pre- 
sided, and Mrs. Wallace Bruce declared the 
bazaar open. Among the visitors were several 


from Essex Church, and also Mr. Alfred Wilson, 


The following day Miss Lister was the opener, 


and Mr. Isaac 8. Lister was chairman, supported ~ 


by Rey. W. H. Drummond, Rev. H. Gow, Miss 
H. Brooke Herford and other friends from 
Hampstead, and another excellent day’s sale 
was effected. 


daughters, opened the sale. Mr. 
Young presided, supported by Mr. James May 
(L.C.C.), Rev. John Ellis, and the chairman 
of the church (Mr. E. R. Fyson). Mr. Edgar 
Worthington and Miss L. Martineau were also 
present, and the hall was crowded. <A few 
minutes after the opening Sir John Bethell, 
M.P., arrived. In a short speech he wished 
the church and bazaar every success, and 
handed the treasurer a handsome donation. 
The members of the Ilford congregation desire 


to express their gratitude for the gifts of all — 
kinds which have been sent to them from 


many parts of London and the country. Th 
proceeds, including donations and the sale 
tickets, amount to £275, less the expenses, £ 


annual meeting of past and present sch 
teachers, and workers of Spicer-street 
Mansford-street. was held on Wedne 


As expected, the Saturday 
afternoon holiday proved to be the popular 
day, when Lady Bethell, accompanied by her 
Walter — 


. 
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decorated with cut flowers kindly provided by 
Lady Durning-Lawrence and Mr. EH. B. Squire. 

Lydgate.—The foundation stones of the 
new Sunday school were laid on Saturday last 
by Lord Airedale and the Rev. C. Hargrove. 
We should like to give an account of the inter- 
esting speeches delivered on the occasion, 
but we have only received a long report from 
a local newspaper just as we go to press, and 
it is impossible to deal with it. May we re- 
mind correspondents that reports should be 
sent forward at once, and in a form in which 
it is possible to print them. 

Peckham: Avondale-road.—On Saturday, 
November 26, a sale of work in aid of the 
church funds will be held in the schoolroom, 
Bellenden-road. It will be opened at 3.30 
p-m. by Lady Durning-Laurence. Contribu- 
tions in goods, flowers, books or money should 
be sent to Miss Lenmon, 48, Glengarry-road, 
East Dulwich, S.E., or to Mrs. A. Hayward, 
hon. secretary and treasurer, 93, Chadwick- 
road, Peckham, S.E. 

Stratford.—The Rev. John Ellis writes from 
19, Highlands-gardens, Ilford :—‘‘ The new 
rooms which Mr. Ronald P, Jones is generously 
building for us at Stratford to facilitate the 
extension of institutional work are approaching 
completion, and will be ready for use early in 
December. We have decided to furnish and 
equip one of them as an infant department of 
the Sunday school, to be conducted on the 
Archibald System. A trained teacher has 
kindly offered her services for this work. <A 
piano is an essential, and we cannot afford 
to buy one. Will any well-wisher among your 
readers give us one? Of the other rooms one 
will be chiefly used for Guild purposes, and the 
others as club-rooms. We shall require about 
£100, in addition to the amount raised at the 
recent Mayfair, to furnish and equip them for 
the work contemplated. Will you be good 
enough to help us by allowing me in this 
manner to call attention to our needs ? I ask 
for help in the confident belief that, with 
adequate equipment and support, we can build 
up a strong institutional church in our dis- 
trict.”’ 

Swansea.—Professor T, L. Vaswani, M.A., 
of the Bombay University, preached morning 
and evening last Sunday at the Unitarian 
Church to very large congregations. His 
subject in the morning was on ‘* The Wisdom 
of Higher Life,’? and inthe evening on ‘‘ The 
Message of India,’’ a discourse which, as 
stated in the local newspapers, ‘‘ will not soon 
be forgotten by all who heard him in the 
Unitarian Church yesterday.’’ 


Set 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 
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THe New “‘ Pavut’s Cross.’’ 

The column bearing the figure of St. Paul 
with the cross, which has just been un- 
veiled outside St. Paul’s Cathedral, has 
been erected some distance away from the 
position of the original ‘‘ Paul’s Cross,’’ 
which was discovered when the church- 

_ yard was being converted into a garden, 
_ and marked with an octagonal slab. That the 
_ Sunday trading problem is no novelty (says 
_ the Daily News) seems indicated by a notice 
_issued at Paul’s Cross prohibiting barbers from 
shaving on Sunday. In 1354 Northburgh, 
Bishop of London, was a sort of episcopal 
pawnbroker, who lent sums of money to the 
citizens on pledges. If at the end of the year 
they were not redeemed, the preacher at Paul’s 
Cross gave notice that after fourteen days the 
pledges would be sold. ; 
Ley pak pa 


The Cross was damaged by lightning during 


the fifteenth century, but magnificently rebuilt | 


by wealthy Bishop Kemp, and became the chief 
centre around which raged the fierce debates 


of the Reformation. It was pulled down in 
1643 by order of Parliament, and at the Resto- 
ration the Paul’s Cross sermons were removed 
into the Cathedral itself, together with the en- 
dowments, which still belong to the Sunday 
morning preachers at St. Paul’s. 

Sr, Marri’ s-LE-GRAND. 

The General Post Office at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, which is to be closed within a few days, 
stands on a site which boasts a history covering 
more than eleven centuries. On it stood, 
according to the Westminster Gazette, as long 
ago as the year 750, a collegiate church founded 
by Wother, King of Kent, and built by men 
who might have spoken with the Venerable 
Bede. This church was more than three 
centuries old when the Conqueror took it 
under his wing, and dowered it with all the 
moor-land without Cripplegate. To St. Mar- 
tin’s College more than one prisoner fled from 
Newgate or Tower Hill to seek sanctuary ; 
and for many a century St. Martin’s curfew- 
bell rang out to warn law-abiding citizens to 
keep indoors. When the site was cleared, in 
1818, for the General Post Office, a erypt of the 
old-time college was laid bare. 


THE CLEARANCE OF SLUM PROPERTY IN BER- 
MONDSEY. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee of the London 
County Council propose to make a clean sweep 
of the slum areas known as Tabard-street, 
Grotto-place, and Crosby-row, Bermondsey, 
pulling down the houses, widening the streets, 
and re-housing the tenants. The cost of this 
scheme is estimated at £473,300. Dwellings 
are to be erected on the Tabard-street area to 
accommodate 2,450 people, and it is suggested 
that about five acres should be laid out as a 
public open space. Under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, re-housing accomo- 
dation has been, or is being, provided for up- 
wards of 19,500 persons in various parts of 
London and the suburbs. 

#6 * * 

If any proof were needed as to the necessity 
of this undertaking, it would be found in the 
report containing the average death rates per 
1,000 in the three areas to be dealt with, as 
compared with the death rates in the boroughs 
in which they are respectively situated. This 
shows that whereas the death rate for London 
from all causes between 1904 and 1908 was 
14-9, and from phthisis 1-44, in the Tabard- 
street area it was 36-8 for all causes, phthisis 
3°88. Between the years 1905-9 the death 


rate for London was 14-5, phthisis 1-38, while 


in the Grotto-place area it rose to 39-1, phthisis 
6-10. 


A Grear HumAnrrarian. 

The death is announced of M. Henri Dunant, 
founder of the International Red Cross move- 
ment, at the age of 82, in Switzerland. In his 
early days he devoted much time and energy 
to the study of slavery in Mohammedan 


countries and in the United States, but after |. 


the battle of Solferino, in which he took part, 
his activities took another turn, and one which 
testified no less to his sympathy with suffering 
humanity. He applied to Napoleon ITI. for 
permission to employ the Austrian doctors, 
taken prisoners by the French, in relieving the 
sufferings of the wounded, and afterwards 
published his ‘* Souvenir de Solferino,’’ which 
made a deep impression on all who read it. 
M. Dunant gave both time and money after 
this date to the cause of the unhappy victims 
of war, but much of his work had been for- 
gotten when his name was again brought before 


‘the public in 1901, on the occasion of his 


sharing the Nobel Prizo with M. Frédéric 
Passy. 
ie views i oa 
In 1872 M. Dunant founded in Paris, Brus- 
sels, and London ‘‘ L’ Alliance Universelle de 
V Ordre et dela Civilisation,’ by help of which ! 


he brought about the London Conference 
in 1875 for the Abolition-of Slavery. In 1870 
he had founded in Paris a society which was 
intended to be an international union for the 
lifting and settlement of all disputes between 
the nations, that war might be averted. In 
1872, by the request of the London Peace 
Society, he gave a lecture on ‘‘ Arbitraticn,’’ 
which evoked much enthusiasm. The well- 
known and constantly growing ‘‘Fraternité par 
Correspondance ’’ was begun by Dunant early 
in 1849. It is now one of the most energetic 
branches of the international peace movements. 
Dunant and Bertha von Suttner, who calls 
Dunant “‘ her revered master,’’ are honorary 
presidents of this society. 


Tur Frepisa or NourssEs. 

The arrangements for the Conferenco of 
Matrons of Hospitals and similar institutions, 
which the National Food Reform Association 
is convening at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Saturday afternoon, November 5, have now 
been completed. Miss Rosalind Paget will 
take the chair at 2.30 p.m., and a paper on 
the ‘« Feeding of Nurses,’’ prepared by Miss 
Musson (Birmingham General Hospital, for- 
merly Assistant Matron of ‘‘ Bart’s ’’), will be 
submitted. The subject will be discussed 
under various heads. A limited number of 
visitors’ tickets will be issued, for which early 
application is necessary to the Secretary, 
National Food Reform Association, 178, St. 
Stephen’s House, Westminster. The arrange- 
ments are being made by a representative 
committee, of which Miss L. V. Haughton 
(Guy’s Hospital) is chairman. 


KILBURN UNITARIAN OHURCH, 


Quex Road. 


See OF WORK will be held in 
Unity Hall, Quex-road, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 18 and 19, 1910. o be 
opened on Friday, at 3.15 p.m., by Mrs. 
ASPLAND JONES (Chairman, Percy Preston, 
Esq.; and on Saturday by Mr. ALFRED 
WILSON (Chairman, Ronald Jones, Esq.). 


a 


Reap JoHN Pace Horrs’ Monru ty, 


THE COMING DAY. 


Pric—E THREEPENCE. 


Contents for NOVEMBER. 


God the Holy Ghost. 

Priests and Prophets. 

The Christian’s Burden. 

A Letter from Florence Nightingale, 
A Unitarian’s Apologia. 
Western Behaviour in the East. 
Negroes in America. Statistics. 
The Newspapers and Crippen. 
Hell in Russia. 

Will Aeroplanes Kill War ? 
Nation-building in India. 

India Gagged. é 

The Woman's Suffrage Bill, &e. 


Lonpon: A. C. FIFIExp, 13, Clifford’s-inn, 
Fleet-street. 


May be had from all Newsagents, or direct from the Editor 
y The Roserie, Shepperton-on-Thames. 


THE WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP, 


or the Sale of 
Educational, Technical, 


PUBLICATIONS Philanthropic, Social, 


A List of which may be obtained free, 
IS NOW TRANSFERRED, 
5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square 


(the new premises of the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women), 


736 


THE INQUIRER. 


NOVEMBER 5, Igro. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 
The Autumn Meeting 


will be held at 3 
Brixton Unitarian Christian Church, 


Effra Road, 


ON 
Thursday, Nov. 10, 1910, 
at 7.30 p.m. 

The Chair will be taken at 8.0 p.m. by 
ALFRED WILSON, Esq. (President), 
supported by Rev. G. C. Cressby, D.D., 
A. J. MUNDELLA, Esq., Rev. Dr. BAART DE 
LA FAILLE, and others. 

Refreshments in the Schoolroom, 7.30. 
Ronatp Bartram, Hon. Secretary. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Avondale Road, Peckham, London, 5.E. 


SALE OF WORK, in aid of the 
Church Funds, will be held in the School- 
room, Bellenden-road, on Saturday, November 
26, 1910, and will be opened at 3.30 p.m. by 
Lady DurNING LAWRENCE. 
Chairman: JouUN HARRISON, Esq. 
Admission 6d., returnable in goods. 
Contributions in goods, flowers, books or 
money, will be thankfully received and ac- 
knowledged by any of the Church officers ; by 
Miss LEMMON (President, Ladies’ Working 
Society), 48, Glengarry-road, E. Dulwich, S.E£. ; 
Mrs. Coo.ery, 33, Elsie-road, E. Dulwich, 8.E. ; 


Mrs. G. V. Carrer, 77, Crofton-road, Camber- 


well, S.E., or by (Mrs.) A. Haywarp (Hon. 
ies and Treasurer), 93, Chadwick-road, Peck- 
am, 


RICHMOND FREE CHURCH. 


AZAAR, in aid of Church Hall 
Building Fund, will be held at Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., on November 
23 and 24, 1910. ‘To be opened on 
Wednesday, November 23, by Lady Durnina- 
LAWRENCE, at 3 p.m. 
Thursday, November 24, by Mrs. SYDNEY 
MarRrTINEAU, at 3 p.m. 
All friends are cordially invited. 
Donations or Contributions towards the 
Bazaar will be thankfully acknowledged by 
the Bazaar Treasurer, Mrs. CLAYDEN, 1, Sheen 
Park -gardens, Richmond, Surrey; Bazaar 
Secretary, Miss Opcrers, 32, Cambrian-road 
Richmond, Surrey; League Stall Secretary 
Mrs. Biss, 2, Chisholm-road, Richmond, Surrey 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church. Illustrated Tariff. — Apply Mrs. 
Pocock. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice E. Passavant receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Houipay anp HEAttu Resort for 

Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 

Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss Jonzs. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS. 
most comfortable throughout. 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room! 
Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Srpnry P. 
Porrer. ; 


Sea View’ 


Miscellaneous, 
ANDSOME SUPPER CLOTHS of 


real Irish Linen for 1s, 6d. each. Size 
36 in. by 36 in., with dainty hailstone spot or 
Shamrock. Postage 3d. extra.—Write to-day, 
Horron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


oe PUNZELLA” unshrinkable wool, 

in over 100 handsome designs, Ideal 

for autumn and winter blouses. Only 1s. 44d, 

per yard. Patterns free.—Write to-day to 
Hurtton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 

ISH KNIVES AND FORKS.—Case 

6 pairs silver-mounted, Hall-marked. 

Take 1hs., approval.—i2, InquirER Office, 

Essex-street, W.C. 


ABLE CUTLERY.—5-Guinea Ser- 
vice, lz table, 12 dessert knives, pair 
carvers and steel; Crayford ivory handles. 
Take 15s. 6d. for lot, approval.—13, INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


TOLE AND MUFF.—Handsome 
black fox-colour, silver-tipped, pointed 
latest fashionable Stole and Animal Muff, 
together 22s. Worth £5, approval.—l4, In- 
QUIRER Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


ey EE ONE & FORKS. — Al quality, 
silver plated on nickel silver, 12 each, 
table and dessert spoons and forks, 12 tea- 
spoons, 60 pieces for 35s. List price £9 10s. 
a oem INQuIRER Office, Essex-street, 


EALSKIN JACKET.—Latest style, 

sacque shape, with storm collar, practically 

new, take £5 15s., worth £25 approval.—16, IN- 
QuIRER Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


MOKED FOX-COLOURED STOLE 
with large fox head and tails on, and 
large Animal Muff, very elegant. Sacrifice 25s., 
bargain, approval.—17, INQuIRER Office, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


Nee FINE QUALITY Sable long 
Stole, with real Sable tails. Take 90s., 
worth 12 guineas, approval.—l8, InquiRER 
Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


TOLE AND MUFF.—Elegant Sitka 
kJ fox-colour fashionable Stole, and large 
Animal Muff, exceedingly choice quality. 
353. together, approval,—l9, IN@uIRER Office, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


ABLE CUTLERY.—Best Sheffield 


make by King’s cutler. Double shear 
steel blades, patent jagged tang through ivory 
handles. 12 table, 12 dessert knives, meat, 
game carvers, also steel. Take 32s, 6d., worth 
£6, approval.—20, INQUIRER Office, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


Tppewriting, &c. 
fl bee errs Pebeerast ys Articles, 


and MS. of every description accurately 
and intelligently typed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Also duplicating undertaken. Terms moderate. 
—E. P., 14, Buckley-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


S ERMONS, Articles, and every 
description of literary matter neatly and 

accurately typed. Terms from 1s. per 1,000 

words.—I_ 48, 3. Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Gardening, &c. 3 


Bos FOR SALE, aT EXCEPTIONAL 

Prices.—Daffodils : Emperor, very large 
bulbs, 1s. 6d. doz.; Golden Spur, very early 
flowering, 9d. doz. Hyacinths (white Roman 
for early forcing, will bloom at Christmas), 
is. 9d. doz. Scilla Campanulata, Blue Queen, 
1s. 6d. for 50. English Iris (large bulbs), 8d. doz. 
Carriage free. A sample of any of the above 
will be sent on receipt of two penny stamps to 
cover postage.—Write, lL. R., c/o Inquirer, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Books for Sale and Wanted. 


B OARD RESIDENCE in quiet house 
select neighbourhood; newly decorated. 
From 183. 6d. weekly.—17, Heathcote-street, 
Mecklenburg-square, London, W.C. 


NFURNISHED Drawing Room 
Floor to Let. Use of kitchen if re- 
quired. Newly decorated. Large airy rooms. 
Select neighbourhood. Easy access to City 
and West End, 15s. 6d.— Box Y, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ARGAIN SALE OF BOOKS.—New 
Autumn Catalogue now ready. Books 

of every description at tempting prices. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 132.—H. J. -GuaIsHEr, 
Remainder Bookseller, 55-57, Wigmore-st., W. 


Oe BOOKS on Topography wanted, 
specially Norwich and East Anglian 
counties. Also old Books of Travel and Dis- 
coveries.—H. W. SNELL, ‘‘ Wynberg,” Hillfield- 
road, West Hampstead. 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON Brinpgz, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

ap eiaeaestdeieal ae A, HARDCASTLE, 


LEsLIE T, BURNETT. | Miss CecIn GRADWELL. 
Miss ORME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 
Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and’ 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. ; 
Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 
Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. : 
‘Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charger 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION. 


23, Northumberland Avenue, London. 


(ee SOCIETY offers to send a 

Speaker free of charge to League Meet- 
ings, Literary Societies, &c. Contributions in 
aid of the work will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Secretary. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE, 
RED 
WHITE | 
« BLUE| 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


i 


r f & 
ine + 


OLD FALSE TEETH. | 

We give highest possible prices for above. a 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. __ 
Dealers in Gold or Silver in any nV 


. ~ o 
form. Bankers’ references; straightforward 
dealing. sei 
WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT. Mee: 
~ & Ps re 


a “he 


DECORATE YOUR HOME) 


The “Ideal” Embroidery Machine will enable 
to do most handsome Embroideries with ease. | 
Covers, Cushions, Slippers, etc.,can be richly em- | 
broidered. ra oh ~ pk ae 
We have secured 20,000 ‘Ideal’ Embroidery | 
Machines, and are offering them to readers of THE Y 
INQUIRER for 3/6 only. Order at once to secure 
prompt delivery. Money returned if sold out. — 
The Embroidery Work Box, containing Ide 
gore tas Frame, Patterns, Wool, Scissors, 
for ‘eke is 


“THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., LTD., 


147, Holborn Bars, London, E.c. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD,. 27, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E:C., and Pu 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansg 
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